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LEADERSHIP 


IN THE INSTALLATION OF 
PRINTING IN ALL KINDS OF SCHOOLS 














This 


eavertisement is s 


More than three thousand schools have installed printing equipments during 
the last twenty years. Practically all installations were made by the American 
Type Founders Company. There are several good reasons for this preferment 


@First of all, this Company is a nation-wide 
organization with twenty-five Selling Houses 
carrying a complete line of type, printing 
equipment and supplies. Each of these sell- 
ing houses can furnish promptly to any school 
within its territory any required item, from 
a gauge pin up to a Kelly Automatic Press. 
Only an organization like the American Type 
Founders Company is in a position to render 
such satisfactory service with promptness and 
dispatch. 

@ In the second place, AmericanType Founders 
Company has been the preéminent leader in 
the printing industry in designing practical 
type faces of both classic and modern styles, 
and in developing a splendid line of printing 
machinery and equipment to meet ever in- 


creasing demands for efficiency in production. 





@Finally, a high standard of business ethics 
and integrity requires that every customer 
shall receive the very best service possible in 
the way of expert advice relative to his par- 
ticular requirements. To this end, and realiz- 
ing that school printing laboratories present 
problems differing from those of commercial 
printing plants, an Education Department is 
maintained, with a staff of experienced educa- 
tors, from whom any school may receive re- 
liable counsel in planning and organizing its 
printing department. By means of this service, 
which is rendered without charge, school offi- 
cials may obtain an efficient layout showing 
how the proposed printing equipment should 
be arranged to secure best results in instruc- 
tion, together with specifications of every item 


required to equip the plant properly. 


When consiaering the installation of a new school printshop or the addition of materials for an existing shop, write to 


EDUCATION 


DEPARTMENT 


American Type Founders Company 


300 Communipaw Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 


et in Stymie Types, a showing of which will be 
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THE PRESIDENTS MESSAGE 


Cuarves M. Mitter, President of the American Vocational Association, Topeka, Kansas 


No one can have read the last issue 
of The News Bulletin without having 
been impressed with the fact that a 
great treat is in store for those who are 
fortunate enough to attend the Sixth 
Annual Convention of the American 
Vocational Association in New York 
City, December 9, 10, 11, and 12. New 
York is making elaborate plans for the 
entertainment of the convention. Noth- 
ing else perhaps has greater educational 
value in it to make the trip worth while 
if there were no program. But we are 
convening on much more serious busi- 
ness than that of sightseeing even with 
all its educational value. 


There is not space here to discuss the 
causes of the present economic situation 
in which we find ourselves, even if I had 
the ability to discuss it intelligently. 
Suffice it to say that everyone recognizes 
the fact that important social and 
economic changes must be wrought 
within the next few months. There are 
more abundant supplies of food stuffs 
available than ever before and at the 
same time more hungry people. There 
are more abundant supplies of raw 
material for clothing than the world 
has ever seen, and more people in need 
of them who are without resources with 
which to obtain them. All this situation 
has brought about a general wide- 
spread demand for curtailing public 
expenses. By this demand schools will 
suffer most, and education is a thing 
we need most to lead us out of the 
present situation. 

It is but natural that those in eco- 
nomic distress and unable to pay their 
taxes turn for relief to the thing for 
which their tax money is used. Local 
government is closest to them; it is 
the thing they see every day, and 
schools are a part of that local govern- 
ment. Schools are looked upon by some 


as being unnecessarily expensive. Some 
even go so far as to say they are a waste 
of money which, of course, is not true. 

What we really need is a sound 
economic readjustment by which the 
millions of men and women who are 
now unemployed can be economically 
rehabilitated and placed on such eco- 
nomic basis that they will be able to 
pay their share of taxes, and thereby 
contribute toward public education 
and roads and government. They want 

ood schools and are willing to pay 
or them; they want good roads and 
will pay for them; they want efficient 
government and will not object to 
paying if only they have the ability to 
pay and the assurance that their money 
is being safeguarded against extrava- 
gance and fraud. When these millions 
of unemployed become able to buy, 
the farmers’ difficulties with ridiculous- 
ly low prices will have been solved and 
they too will be able to meet the tax 
demands necessary to Cafry on our 
program of public education and other 
government functions. Then no com- 
plaint will be heard against public 
expenditures from the farmers of the 
country. 

No sensible person will for a minute 
condone extravagance in the use of 
public funds; extravagance is never 
justified, but schools and government 
are necessary. Civilization cannot stand 
without them and no sensible person 
will be willing to see them seriously 
handicapped. If it were possible with- 
out revolution to cease paying taxes 
entirely and let every tax supported 
activity come to a sudden end, the 
economic situation would not have 
been adjusted, for taxes represent only 
a small part of the difficulty. And taxes 
for current expenditures represent a 
still less part of the difficulty. Expenses 


for war make a much heavier burden. 
The difficulty lies not in the amounts 
to be paid but in the inability of our 
an to pay any amount. How much 
etter then it would be for people to 
turn their attention to seeking out the 
causes of our present difficulties and 
means of returning to a sound eco- 
nomic basis rather than to give their 
energy to destroying the most vital 
institution we have—Education. 

But Dr. William F. Russell in Journal 
of Adult Education for June 1931, has 
expressed the thing so well that I quote 
“The Need for Adult Education’’.— 

“Bad times should be busy times 
in education, especially adult edu- 
cation. If the contention of this 
argument be well founded, education 
should redouble its strength in times 
of economic depression. The life 
insurance company does not cut 
down its educational department 
during an influenza epidemic, nor 
effect economies by combining jobs 
or restricting material supplies. When 
automobile accidents increase, the 
casualty companies do not, on that 
account, cease their propaganda for 
safety in driving and in teaching the 
rules of the road. But when people 
are out of work and incomes are cut, 
the tendency is all in the direction of 
decreasing expenditures for education. 
This is poor policy and will prove to 
be false economy in the long run. 
When seas roll high and tempests 
blow, we need new sails and strong 
rigging. 

“This is the very time when the 
educator is needed most urgently; 
and if we would avoid the coming of 
communism as one possibility, or the 
dole as another, or the apple seller 
and beggar as a third, we must turn 
to education as a social vaccination 


Continued on Page 2 
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Sixth Annual Convention 
American V ocational 
Association Inc. 


New York City 
December 9, 10, II, 12, 1931 
Headquarters—Hotet PENNSYLVANIA 


GENERAL SESSIONS 
Wednesday evening, December 9. 
1. One speaker. 
2. Get together, get acquainted. 
3. Dancing. 
Thursday evening, December 10. 
1. Banquet and dance. 
Friday afternoon, December 11. 
1. Business session. 
2. “THE SHIP”’ prize awards. 
(The SHIP will not put on an 
entertainment at this time, but 
will cooperate with New York 
and New York City in putting on 
the Wednesday and Thursday eve- 
ing programs). 
Friday evening, December 11. 
1. Two or three speakers representing 
a. Agriculture. 
b. Labor. 
c. Commerce. 


SECTION MEETINGS 


Thursday forenoon and afternoon. 
1. Agriculture. 

2. Home Economics. 

3. Industry. 

4. Commerce. 

The programs for these four general 
section meetings are being arranged for 
by Dr. L. A. Wilson with the coopera- 
tion of the respective vice presidents of 
the A. V. A.,—namely Ray Fife, 
Margaret Edwards, Wesley A. O'Leary 
and Regina Groves. 

The general theme of these eight 
meetings will be ‘Social and economic 
trends in America.’’ The speakers will 
be outstanding representatives actively 


engaged in the vocations in these re- 
spective fields. 
Friday forenoon and Saturday forenoon. 

Section and sub-section meetings. 

1. Agriculture. 

2. Trade and Industry. 

. Home Economics. 

. Commerce. 

. Civilian Rehabilitation. 
. Vocational Guidance. 

7. Part-time. 

Each of the vice presidents will be 
responsible for the program for their 
respective sections and sub-sections for 
both Friday forenoon and Saturday 
forenoon. 


The theme of these sections and sub- 
section meetings will be ‘“‘What is 
vocational education doing to prepare 
wage earners to adjust themselves 
effectively to the social and economic 
trends in America as portrayed by the 
speakers in the general section meetings 
for Thursday?” 


The President’s Message 


Continued from Page 1 


against industrial ills. If we are 
competent and know what we are 
doing, if we can plan wisely and judge 
what is to come, if we are able to 
ut into practice what we know to 
” right; then in good conscience 
we can bend our best efforts to extend 
education to every child, youth, and 
adult, secure in the knowledge that 
we are advocating increased support 
of an activity that is neither minor 
nor peripheral, nor a luxury, but 
rather striving to adjust itself to the 
complexities of the machine age.”’ 
Within the months and years just 
ahead every activity for which public 
funds are used will be subjected to the 
acid test, and the test will be whether 
or not this or that activity yields a 
dividend on the funds expended for it. 
The best defense for education in such 
a situation is for those engaged in it 
to see that it does yield a dividend, to 
make it so effective that those in charge 


of the purse strings will recognize it as 
a necessary function. Education does 
cost money but it is worth it. The so 
called high cost of education is in- 
significant compared to the cost of 
doing without it. 

This is the golden opportunity for 
vocational education to prove its worth. 
It is the opportunity for vocational 
education to declare dividends in the 
form of a great body of better trained 
citizens; persons better equipped to 
meet just such situations as these. We 
shall be faced, of course, with shrink- 
ing budgets or with threats in that 
direction, but it will not be difficult to 
point out that the dividends yielded on 
funds invested in vocational education 
are ample to justify its existence. There 
are numerous examples of men and 
women workers who had been in 
regular attendance upon vocational 
classes being retained on the pay roll 
while others were dismissed in the 
retrenchment activities of the past 
several months. It will not be difficult 
to show that the total amount of funds 
used for vocational education will 
amount to so small a part of the total 
tax bill that it becomes insignificant. 

These problems cannot all be solved 
in the New York Convention but the 
fact that these problems face the whole 
country makes it doubly necessary that 
we meet in conference to consider them 
and study them and seek a solution. 

My final word through The Bulletin 
before the convention is to urge every- 
one interested in the program of 
vocational education for its economic 
worth to go to New York prepared to 
participate in the most serious dis- 
cussions that any convention of the 
American Vocational Association has 
conducted. 
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AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION MEMBERSHIP 


1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 
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Main Building at the State Institute of Applied Agriculture, 
Farmingdale, N. Y. 
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This ‘Miller from Kansas’’ knows 
how to get your order. Don’t try to 
bolt on him for he will give you a 
pound for a pound on every move you 
make. The convention machinery will 
run smoothly, and we will wager there 
will be ‘*Grist.”’ 





AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
TRIP IN NEW YORK 


A. K. GetMan 


Chief Agriculture Education Bureau, 
New York State Education Departmeut 


In making plans for attending the 
1931 meeting of the American Vo- 
cational Association in New York City, 
December 9-12, the attention of visitors 
is directed to the inspection tour that 
will be arranged for those who wish to 
get a quick picture of the program in 
agricultural education as it is in oper- 
ation in New York State. 


The trip will be arranged to start from 
Syracuse on Monday morning, De- 
cember 7, including visits to two or 
three high school departments of agri- 
culture near Syracuse. Tuesday will be 
spent at Ithaca visiting Cornell Uni- 
versity and observing the teacher train- 
ing program at the University and at 
the practice school at Trumansburg. 
Also on the return trip to Syracuse the 
State School of Agriculture, Morris- 
ville will be visited. Tuesday evenin 
the party will embark for New York 
City. Since Syracuse is on the main line 
of the New York Central, stop overs on 
through convention tickets will be 
possible. 


The trip will be continued from New 
York City on Wednesday to the State 
Institute of Applied Agriculture at 
Farmingdale on Long Island. The State 
Institute is the largest of the six State 
Schools of Agriculture in New York. 
Boys and young men attend this school 
from the metropolitan area and from 
south eastern New York. 
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D. M. CLEMENTS 
State Supervisor of Vocational Agriculture, 
Tennessee 


The Future Farmers of Tennessee 
went into action early this fall and as a 
result, the American Vocational Associ- 
ation has a new life member. Mr. D. M. 
Clements, State Supervisor of Vocational 
Agriculture, is the direct beneficiary of 
this action and is to be congratulated. 
This is the first instance on record where 
the Vocational Agriculture pupils of a 
state have so honored their State Super- 
visor and stands as irrefutable evidence 
that here is one ‘‘General’’ who gets 
into the ‘front trenches’’ often enough 
to be loved and respected by the boys 
on the firing line. 

Mr. Clements is Alabama born and 
Alabama trained but most of his 

rofessional experience has been in the 
tate of Tennessee. After graduating 
from the Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
in 1910 with a B. S. degree in agricul- 
ture, he managed a farm at Bellamy, 
Alabama, for one year and then be- 
came teacher of agriculture at Lynn- 
ville, Tennessee, where he remained 
until 1914. He taught agriculture at 
Grove High School, Paris, Tennessee, 
from 1914 to 1919, the latter two years 
having the work organized on a Smith- 
Hughes basis. On July 1, 1919, Mr. 
Clements was elected to his present 
position where he has rendered con- 
spicuous service ever since. 

From 1912 to 1918, Mr. Clements 
was in summer session work at the 
University of Wisconsin and in 1927, 
he received his Masters Degree from 
Peabody College. Now he can carve 
another “‘notch in his gun’’ and feel 
great satisfaction in doing so. Again 
we congratulate him and the Future 
Farmers of Tennessee. 


LIFE MEMBERS 


" Orville H. Turner was born fear 
Hallsville, Boone County, Missouri, 
November 23, 1872, and has always 
lived in Missouri except for about one 
year spent in the State of Texas when 
about ten years old. He received his 
early education in the public schools of 
his native county and in the Centralia 
High School. The University of Missouri 
at Columbia is his Alma Mater, where 
he graduated in 1899 with the degree 
of Bachelor of Science in Electrical 
Engineering. He was the valedictorian 
of the engineering class of ‘99 and is a 
member of Tau Beta Pi, the honor 
fraternity of the engineering alumni. 
During the eight years of Mr. Turner's 
college life he spent three years teaching 
in the public schools of Boone County 
as it was necessary for him to work his 
way through the university. 


For four years immediately after 
graduation he was engaged in telephone 
work in Randolph and Howard Coun- 
ties. Another four year period was spent 
in New Franklin where he published 
the Howard County News. After two 
years in the electrical contracting busi- 
ness at Columbia, he was employed as 
sales engineer for the Union Electric 
Light and Power Company in St. Louis. 


Mr. Turner was appointed as in- 
structor in electricity at The David 
Ranken, Jr., School of Mechanical 
Trades in 1913. In 1919 he was appoint- 
ed Assistant Superintendent of the 
school to succeed H. Giles Martin, 
now Director of the Isacc Delgado 
Central Trades School in New Orleans. 
Mr. Turner was a co-worker with the 
late Lewis Gustafson for fourtecn years 
and succeeded him as Superintendent in 
April, 1928. 





O. H. TURNER 


Superintendent, The David Ranken, Jr., 
School of Mechanical Trades 


He has been a regular attendant at 
the convention of the American Vo- 
cational Association since its organi- 
zation and of the two former vocational 
associations since 1919. He is a member 
of the Board of Directors of the Trade 
School Principals’ Association, one of 
the sectional activities of the A. V. A., 
and was its president last year. 

At a recent meeting of the Board of 
Trustees of The David Ranken, Jr., 
School of Mechanical Trades a reso- 
lution was adopted awarding a Life 
Membership in the American Vocation- 
al Association to Mr. Turner as a 
recognition of the esteem in which he 
is held by the Board. 





AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN 
NEW YORK STATE 


High School Departments of Agriculture 


New York is starting on its twenty- 
first year of agricultural teaching. An 
amendment to the Education Law in 
1910 permitted the teaching of agri- 
culture in the schools of the State and 
provided for State aid to schools setting 
up courses that were organized in 
accordance with the regulations of the 
State Education Department. The office 
of Specialist was created in the State 
Education Department at the time. 

The following vear seventeen schools 
located at Belleville, Hannibal, Albion, 
Tully, Belmont, Gowanda, Hancock, 
LittleValley, Highland, Lowville, Mill- 
brook, Moravia, Newark Valley, North 
Cohocton, Perry, Red Creek and Walton 
offered courses in agriculture. Of the 
number eleven are still maintaining 
agricultural departments. Plans are 


under way in at least three others to 
re-establish the work. 

Instruction for the first and second 
years was largely in the nature of book 
recitations, conducted by a teacher em- 
ployed for the school year only. Soon 
it became apparent that a closer tie up 
with home practice and community 
life was necessary. To meet this need 
home projects as an outgrowth of the 
school instruction were encouraged and 
extra credit provided. The home pro- 
ject in 1914 was made a required part of 
each year’s instruction. 

The development of the home-project 
idea set up at that time and extending 
over the past twenty years has made 
apparent the need for even broader 
experiences on the part of pupils than 
those provided through one or two 
home projects. The program in oper- 
ation in every school at present is the 
comprehensive program of supervised 

Continued on Page 8 
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CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS 
HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 


New York City Hotels Accessible te Convention Headquarters 


Rates Per Day 
Rooms with Bath 
The Governor Clinton 
7th Avenue & 31st Street Single $3.00—$ 5.00 
Double $5.00—$ 8.00 
*Grand Hotel 
Broadway & 31st Street Single $2.50—$ 3.50 
Double $3.50—$ 4.00 
*Imperial Hotel 
Broadway & 32nd Street Single $2.50—$ 7.00 
Double $4.00—$ 8.00 
*McAlpin Hotel 
Broadway & 34th Street Single $3.50—$ 8.00 
Double $5.00—$ 8.00 
New Yorker Hotel 
8th Avenue & 34th Street Single $3.50—$10.00 
Double $5.00—$12.00 
Pennsylvania Hotel 
7th Avenue & 32nd Street Single $4.00—$10.00 
Double $6.00—$12.00 
Prince George Hotel 
14 East 28th Street Single $3.00—$ 4.00 
Double $4,00—$ 6.00 
*Wolcott Hotel 
4 West 31st Street Single $3.00—$ 3.50 
Double $4.00—$ 5.00 
*York Hotel 
7th Avenue & 36th Street Single $3.00—$ 3.50 
Double $4.00—$ 5.00 


* Also rooms without bath. 
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Making Use 
of a 
Committee Report 


USING A STANDARDS CHART 
IN INDIANA 


The Industrial Arts Standards Com- 
mittee of the American Vocational 
Association made a report at the Mil- 
waukee meeting as to what might be 
taught to boys in the junior high 
schools. This report was organized to 
cover, first, ‘“The things a boy should 
be able to do,’ and, second, “The 
things that a boy should know," at 
the end of the junior high school 
period. 

These were arranged in the short 
form by Mr. Wells, State Supervisor of 
Industrial Education and supplied to 
the teachers of the state with the under- 
standing that they were to be returned 
at the end of the year so that a study 
could be made of what had been 
accomplished. 

The Committee reported standards 
for woodwork, sheet metal, printing, 
home mechanics, auto mechanics and 
electricity. No report was made for 
drafting and in this case a list of things 
to be known and to be done was set up 
by the supervisor. A blank form was 
also provided so that teachers of the 
subjects not listed in the committee 
report could use the system and fill in 
their own courses. 

Many of the charts (see below) are 
being used and it is hoped that they 
will be of assistance in upgrading the 
work in the schools. 





DIRECTIONS: This record should be kept by placing INDIANA STATE COURSE OF STUDY IN INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


an (O) in the square under the boy's name and opposite 
the operation when the work is assigned. When the 
instructor feels that the operation can be performed sat Name of School 
isfactorily a (K) should be placed after the O. The 


me system should be used for the record of what the Length of period in min. 


boy should know. 


Course in Woodwork. No. periods per week 
Length of course in days 








NAMES OF BOYS / Oe ES oe 


j j j 
What the boy should be able to do. / at a a 
/ / / / 


Set dp and operate jack-plane, ete 

Set and use marking gage 
up board, “Rules for Planing” 

Set and use coping-saw 

‘Use sandpaper correctly 

. Use hammer, drive and pull nails 

Bore for screws and drive with screwdriver 
stain, shellac, wax 

Set and use the tee-bevel 

Test with 

Use crosscut-saw > 

Use in 

Use back-saw for fine 

1S. Use 


16 Use chisel. curved and straight surfo 


17. Make structure with curved 
1% Use knife for across 





iP NAMES OF BOYS ae 


What the boy should know. 


7. Hew to kinds and sizes of screws 


Grades and uses of sandpaper 
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Morning 


GENERAL PLAN OF THE CONVENTION 
PROGRAM 


Wednesday, December 9, 1931 
Trips to Schools and other places of interest. 


Afternoon 


Evening 


Morning 
Afternoon 


Evening 


Morning 


Afternoon 


Evening 


Morning 


Schools 


Industrial Schools 

Agricultural Schools 

Technical Schools 

Art Schools 

Commercial 

Continuation 

Homemaking 

Evening Vocational 
Industrial Establishments 

Newspaper 

Printing 

Shipyards 

Jewelry 


Candy 


“Get Acquainted Party’’ Entertainment. Dancing 
Thursday, December 10. 


Sectional meetings devoted to a discussion of ‘Social and Economic 
Trends in America’ by outstanding agricultural, industrial, com- 
mercial and social leaders. 
Annual Banquet. 
Friday, December 11. 
Sectional meetings—Agricultural Education, Homemaking, In- 
dustrial and Technical Education, Vocational Guidance, Com- 
mercial Education, Vocational Education, Nautical Education, 
Vocational Teacher Training, Foreman Training, Vocational Re- 
education Continuation Schools—Adult Education. 
Business Meeting 
“The Ships’’ Program 
General Meeting. 
Saturday, December 12. 
Sectional Meetings—Same as Friday morning. 
Trips 
General 

Metropolitan Museum 

Museum of Science and Industry 

Museum of Natural History 

Brooklyn Navy Yard 

Transatlantic Liner 

Statue of Liberty 

Office Building 

Stock Exchange 

Commercial Offices 

Insurance 

Stocks and Bonds 

Financial 

Industrial 

Department Stores 


Clothing 


Food 


Agricultural 
Milk Distributing Plan 
Local Produce Market 
Fruit Auction 
Vegetable Market 
Poultry Market 


(x) 


Q) 


Homemaking 
Testing Laboratories 
Design Studios 
Homemakin 
Textile Bxhibies 
Department Stores 
Food Industries 





AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
EpucaTIONAL TRIPs 
Wednesday, December 9. 
New Jersey trip, H. O. Sampson in charge. 

To New Jersey College of Agriculture; Middletown Township 
agricultural department, Leonardo, Freehold agricultural department; 
Walker-Gordon Farm with its famous rotolactor; Princeton University. 
New York trips, W. J. Weaver in charge. 

@) To State Institute of Applied Agriculture, Farmingdale, Long 
Island. 

(b) If sufficient interest is manifested a party will be formed at Buffalo 
on Monday morning of convention week. Visits will be made to two 
typical high school departments of vocational agriculture, to the State 
School of Agriculture at Morrisville, and to the New York State College 
of Agriculture at Cornell University. 

Friday, December 11. 
New York City Marketing trip, H.O. Sampson and W. J.Weaver in charge. 

To milk receiving plant, hae York Central Yards; distributing plant 
of Dairymen’s League Cooperative Association; Gansport Market; West 
Washington Poultry Market; Fruit and Vegetable Market; Fruit auction. 
Party will start from Pennsylvania Hotel at Midnight. 


THE NEW YORK STATE 
MERCHANT MARINE ACADEMY 


To go down to the sea in ships has 
been the goal of many young Americans 
from colonial days to the present. In 
times past a boy was conalee seaman- 
ship by serving an apprenticeship be- 
fore the mast. His training was hap- 
hazard, unorganized and unduly long. 
With the supplanting of the sailing 
vessel by the steamship, the technica! 
demands made upon ship's officers and 
crew became greater. This in turn 
meant better training. To meet this 
demand a number of the states in 
stituted courses in the merchant marine 
service and established school ships 
for this purpose. New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Massachusetts and California 
now provide this training. 

The state of New York with a great 
amount of import and export traffic 
entering and clearing through the port 
of New York controls about three- 
fourths of the foreign commerce of the 
United States and for this reason is 
especially interested in seafaring vo- 
cations. The State is fortunate in having, 
as one branch of its educational work, 
a thoroughly equipped merchant marine 
academy which has recently secured 
from the Navy Department a modern 
oil burning vessel of 10,500 tons 
burden, the Empire State, which will 
replace the old school ship, the New- 
port. The Empire State is 400 feet 
in length with a 54 foot beam and a 
speed of 11% knots an hour. It has 
been reconditioned for this service by 
the Navy before being turned over to 
New York State. The vessel will have 
accommodations forzoo cadets or double 
the complement of the Newport. The 
Academy also owns a small schooner 
which is used as a class room and 
dormitory annex. Both ships are based 
at the New York Navy Yard where the 
students attend classes and do the work 
of the ship. 

Courses 

The courses at the Merchant Marine 
Academy are two years in length. One 
course prepares young men for deck 
officers, the other for engineering 
Admittance to the Academy is by com- 
petitive examination and each applicant 
must present evidence of having had 
three years of high school work. He 
must be of American birth and between 
the ages of 17 and 21. The Academy i: 
not restricted to boys claiming residenc« 
in New York State but those entering 
from other states are charged board anc 
tuition. 

The cadets prepare either for deck 
service Or marine engineering of junio: 
grade. The deck pe oe study seaman 


ship, cargo storage, ship structure, shi; 


stability, ship business, manipulatior 
of boats under oars and sail, navigatior 
hygiene and ship maintenance. Th« 
practical work of the course consists 0 
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Chairman: 


Friday, December 11. 
PROGRAM 
A. K. Getman. 
Adjustments in Secondary Education to meet present trends in the economic 
and social life of America. Dr. G. F. Counts, Columbia University. 
Adjusting Agricultural Education to social and economic needs: _ 
For the ans. K. Getman, State Supervisor of Vocational Agriculture, 
Albany, New York. 
For the South—Keith L. Holloway, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, 
Arkansas. 
For the West—J. A. Guitteau, State Supervisor of Vocational Agriculture, 
Olympia, Washington. 
Saturday, December 12. 
Supervisor and Teacher Training 


Chairman: R. W. Heim, State Director of Vocational Education, Newark, Delaware. 


g:00 Research Program. 
Policies of the reorganized research committee, Professor H. M. Hamlin, 
A. & M. College, Ames, Iowa. 
g:15 Current Needs and Facilities for Research in Agricultural Education, Dr. 
F. W. Lathrop, Federal Board for Vocational Education, Washington, 
D. C. 
A Summary of the Year's Progress in Research. 
9:30 South, J. T. Wheeler, State College of Agriculture, Athens, Georgia. 
9:45 West, S. D. Klemmedson, University of Arizona, Tuscon, Arizona. 
10:00 North Atlantic, Dr. R. M. Stewart, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 
10:15 North Central, Dr. C. V. Williams, A. & M. College, Manhattan, Kansas. 
Discussion: 
10:30 Progress in Agricultural Education, Dr. C. H. Lane, Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, Washington, D. C. 
11:00 Business Session. 


Editors’ Report, AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION Magazine, Dr. Sherman 
Dickerson, University of Missouri, Columbia. . 
Business Managers’ Report, AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION Magazine, 

Dr. W. F. Stewart, Ohio State University, Columbus. 
Report of Committees: 
National Contests 
Future Farmers of America 
Ten Year Clubs for Agricultural teachers, H. O. Sampson, Chairman, 
State Agricultural College, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


Agricultural Teachers Group: 
Chairman, L. F. Packer, Trumansburg, New York. 


Greetings from New York State, and responses by delegations from other 
states. 

Short Business Meeting, with appointment of Committees. 

Address by a leader in secondary Agricultural Education. 

Informal Social Hour. 

Business Meeting Resumed, with reports of Committees. 



















































































Training Ship Empire State leaving dock at Puget Sound Navy Yard. 
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instruction in knotting and splicing 
rope, splicing wire, signaling, heaving 
the lead and infantry drill. 

The engineering cadets course of 
study includes instruction in the field 
of marine boilers, reciprocating engines, 
turbines, diesel engines and electricity. 
Like the deck cadets, the engineering 
cadets are also given instruction in the 
working of boats under sail and oars, 
hygiene, and ship maintenance. They 
also receive instruction in machine 
= practice, drawing and infantry 

rill. 


Foreign Cruise 


One of the most pleasant and profit- 
able activities of the Academy is the 
foreign cruise which is taken in the 
summer months of each year. This 
occupies a period of about ten weeks. 
The cruise is usually made to Mediter- 
ranean or to North European ports but 
during the past summer was taken to 
the Bremerton navy yard on Puget 
Sound, the cadets sailing the old school 
ship Newport from New York through 
the Panama Canal and up to Bremerton 
and returning over the same route with 
the Empire State. This gave them a 
14,000 mile cruise and an opportunity 
to navigate two types of vessels. 

On the annual cruises the cadets per- 
form all the work of navigation. this 
includes the firing of boilers, operating 
machinery, steering, maintaining look- 
outs and standing watches. 


Securing a License 


On graduation, the cadet appears be- 
fore the local board of Steamboat In- 
spectors for examination before secur- 
ing a license as third mate or third 
assistant engineer. On obtaining the 
license, the cadet is usually first em- 
ployed on a vessel as quartermaster, 
oiler or even cadet for a period of three 
months as a test of his ability before 
being entrusted with the duties of a 
ship's officer. As third mate, in charge 
of a watch on deck, or as third assistant 
engineer, in charge of an engineer's 
watch, his responsibilities are great and 
demand good training. 

Opportunities for advancement in the 
Mewhent Marine field enable the young 
officer to rise to the highest officer 
positions and also make him eligible 
for positions ashore such as are found 
in steamship agencies, or for executive 
positions in export agencies or in the 
operating departments of steamship 
companies. 


Visits to the *‘ Empire State’ 


An opportunity to visit the Academy 
school ship, the Empire State will be 
afforded all persons attending the 
American Vocational Association Con- 
vention. The vessel will be docked at 
the Battery, New York City on Wednes- 
day, December 9, the day previous to 
the opening of the Convention. 
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PART-TIME EDUCATION 
Tentative ProGRam 
Friday Session 
General Topic: Adapting Part-Time and Continuation Education to Social and 
Economic Trends. 
(1) Applications from the field of commerce. 
Speaker: Morris Siegel, Director 
Evening and Continuation Schools 
New York City 
(2) Applications from the trades and industries. 
Speaker: Oakley Ferney, Chief 
Industria] Education Bureau, 
State Department of Education, 
Albany, New York 
G) Applications from home economics. 
Speaker: Cleo Murtland, Professor of Vocational Education 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
(4) Applications from the field of agriculture 
Speaker: P. L. Cressman, Dérector 
Industrial and Continuation Education 
State Department of Public Instruction 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
(5) Discussion and Summary. 
Saturday Session 
Chairman: R. O. Small 
General Topic: The Relation of Guidance and Counseling to Coordination in 
Trade, Industrial, Commercial and Continuation Schools. 
Introductory Statement: 
Speaker: R. J. Greenly, Teacher Trainer 
University of Akron 
Akron, Ohio 
Report of Study on Guidance and Counseling to Coordination in 
Trade, Industrial, Commercia] and Continuation Schools 
Speaker: J. Ray Stine, Principal 
Continuation School 
Akron, Ohio 
Discussion Leader: J. D. Felsenheld, General Supervisor, 
Messenger Personnel, 
Western Union Telegraph Company, 
New York City 





TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION* 

TENTATIVE PROGRAM 

Sub-Section Meetings 
Friday Forenoon, December 11, 1931 

9:30 A. M. 

Full-Time Industrial Training 
Full-Time Technical Training 
Apprentice Training 
Technical and Industrial Training for Adults 
Industrial Teacher Training 
Foreman Training 
Cooperative Training 


yoyay rs 





1. Fuut-Time Inpustriat TRAINING 
Group 1 
This section is intended for teachers and others interested in full-time trade and 
industrial training for boys. 
Chairman: Robert O. Beebe, Director 
Essex County Vocational Schools 
Newark, New Jersey 
(2) The Industrial Survey as a Means of Keeping in Touch with Changing 
Industrial Conditions 
Speaker: Dr. Franklin Kellar 
East Side Continuation School 
Olive, Oak and James Streets 
New York City 
(2) The Vocational School as an Industrial Service Agency 
Speaker: William Small 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
Niagara Falls, New York *See page so for Industrial Arts Program 


> 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN 
NEW YORK STATE 


Continue from Page 4 


practice which comprises: (1) a farming 
goal; (2) a scope of one or two enter- 
prises started early in the boy's vo- 
cational career and extended through- 
out the period that he is in school; 
(3) such contributory enterprises as 
may assist him in the development of 
his major enterprises; (4) such minor 
cash enterprises as he may have time 
and facilities for conducting in order to 
contribute to his immediate cash in- 
come and operating capital; and finally 
(5) supplementary practice on impor- 
tant jobs in other enterprises in which 
he may be deficient in either operative 
or managerial experience. 

For the year 1931-32 there are in 
operation 127 high schools offering full 
four-year courses in agriculture. With 
the benefits of the central-school idea, 
now occuping a = place in the 
minds of school officials and school 
electors, whereby large sections of 
farming areas are included with central 
villages as the school unit, the demand 
for practical courses in agriculture is on 
the increase. 

Unit Courses in Agriculture 

During the past two years, in order 
to meet a situation existing in the 
smaller schools where the services of 
the teacher of agriculture did not seem 
to be justified on a full-time basis, a 
plan has been worked out whereby one 
man may serve five communities. Under 
this scheme one teacher conducts a 
unit course for two ninety-minute 
periods each week in each of five 
schools. The comprehensive program 
of supervised practice is in effect. The 
commumities join in paying the salary 
and expenses of the instructor. Fifty to 
sixty farm boys are cared for in this way 
by one teacher. This year seven men are 
employed full time for the work, 
serving thirty-four schoo! communities. 


State Schools of Agriculture 

New York maintains six state schools 
of agriculture located at Alfred, Canton, 
Cobleskill, Delhi, Farmingdale, and 
Morrisville. These schools are support- 
ed entirely by State funds and adminis- 
tered by a Director who is responsible 
to the State Education Department. 
Many farm boys who have gotten out 
of the touch with the regular school 
system and who desire vocational train- 
ing in agriculture are served at these 
sahecie Meakemtectbiabeetiande art- 
ments of agriculture attend the State 
Schools to secure additional training 
through the special vocational courses 
offered. A third group of students is 
composed of young men coming from 
large centers of population. This is 
especially evident at Farmingdale where 
many boys from the metropolitan area 
are attracted by the practical courses 
offered. 
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(3) Some Modifications of the Full-Time Training Programs to Meet Changing 
Conditions in Industry 
Speaker: 1. R. Anderson, Principal 
Lathrop Trade School 
Kansas City, Missouri 
(4) Recent Developments in Trade and Industrial Training in the Full-time 
hool 
Speaker: C. F. Kleinfelter, Special Agent 
Federal Board for Vocational Education 
Washington, D. C. 
Discussion Leader: Frank R. Flower, Principal 
Atlantic City Vocational School 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 


Group 2 
This section is intended for teachers and others interested in the work of the 
full-time vocational schools for girls. 
Chairman: Florence Marshall, Principal 
Manhattan Trade School 
New York, New York 


Trends in Trade Training for Girls and Women 


Five-minute presentations of trends in the pre-employment training of workers 
in the following fields: 


Printing 
Grace A. Gilkey, Director Ethel Lovell 
Worcester Trade School Theodore Ahrens Trade School 
Worcester, Massachusetts Louisville, Kentucky 
The Garment Trades 

Mortimer Ritter, Principal Grace Riggs, Principal 
Central Continuation School Jane Hayes Gates Institute 

for Needle Trades for Girls 
Brooklyn, New York Kansas City, Missouri 

Dressmaking 

Ruth Sill, Principal Margaret Jones, Principal 
Philadelphia Trade School Brooklyn Industrial High School 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Brooklyn, New York 


Dental Assistants 
Clara Krauter, Principal 
Essex County Vocational School for Girls 
Newark, New Jersey 


Commercial Foods Work 


Ester L. McNellis, Principal Florence Swegel 
Boston Trade School for Girls Arsenal Technical High School 
Boston, Massachusetts Indianapolis, Indiana 

Manicuring and Hairdressin 
A. Campion, Principal Mildred Johnson, Principal 
Frank Wiggins Trade School Atlantic City Vocational School 
Los Angeles, California for Girls 


Atlantic City, New Jersey 
Restaurant Work 


A. Campion, Principal Theresa Robinson 
Frank Wiggins Trade School Bayonne Vocational School for 
Los Angeles, California Girls 
Bayonne, New Jersey 
Retail Selling 


Elizabeth Fish, Principal 
Minneapolis Vocational High School 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Household Assistant 
Lizzie Barbour, Assistant State Supervisor 
Industrial Education 
Austin, Texas 


Children’s Attendant 
Florence P. Burns, Superintendent 
Babies’ Hospital 
Newark, New Jersey 

Commercial Design 
Mrs. Kotter 
Manhattan Trade School 
New York, New York 


Ranger School 


A fourth type of school dealing with 
an occupation closely allied to agri- 
culture is the Ranger school. This is a 
school of secondary grade maintained 
and administered by the State College 
of Forestry, at Syracuse University. 
The school is held in the Adirondack 
mountain section and instruction centers 
around practical forestry problems for 
boys under the grade of college students. 


Teacher Training 


Courses for training teachers of vo- 
cational agriculture are given at Cornell 
University at Ithaca and at Syracuse 
University. The State College of Agri- 
culture at Cornell is a public institution 
where teacher training courses are 
carried on, in cooperation with the 
State Board of Regents, in administering 
the funds of the Federal Vocational 
Education Act. The College of Agri- 
culture at Syracuse also cooperates with 
the Board of Regents in offering 
adequate teacher-training courses. No 
State or Federal funds however, are 
alloted to Syracuse. 


Since the estaklishment of the College 
of Agriculture as a part of Cornell 
University, in 1904, some form of 
teacher-training courses have been 
carried on with the objective of serving 
the needs of persons teaching in country 
schools. This early teacher-training 
hinges on nature study. In 1911, how- 
ever, definite courses for training teach- 
efs in the newly approved high-school 
subjects of agriculture were set up. The 
coming of Dr. George A. Works to the 
University in 1914 marks the beginning 
of the present teacher-training program 
which has had constant growth down 
to the present time. Graduate courses 
for men in teachet-training positions 
and for State Supervisors have occupied 
an important part of the offerings of the 
past ten years. 


Association «f Teachers of Agriculture 


Teachers of Agriculture visiting New 
York will be interested in the Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Agriculture of 
New York which was organized in 
the year 1911. The first annual meeting 
of this organization was held on 
December 30th of that year. During the 
week of June 29-July 3, at the State 
Institute of Applied Agriculture at 
Farmingdale, this Association convened 
for its twentieth annual meeting. A 
feature of this meeting was the issue of 
a twenty-year book tracing the growth 
and development of the vocational 
agricultural program in the State and 
the part which the Association of 
Teachers of Agriculture have had in 
this development. 

Commenting in the Twenty-Year 
Book on the work of the Association, 
Mr. L. F. Packer, the 1930 president, 
said: 
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Junior Office Practice 

Charles Sylvester, Director 

Vocational Education 

Baltimore, Maryland 

Textile Design 

William Dooley, Principal 

Textile High School 

New York, New York 

Placement and Follow-Up Work 
Helen Livingstone, Principal Alice Quade 
Hebrew Technical School for Girls Placement Department 
New York, New York Detroit Public Schools 

Detroit, Michigan 


2. Furt Time Tecunicat TRAINING 
Chairman: L. H. Dennis, 
Deputy Commissioner of Education 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
(1) The Need for Technical Training of High School Grade 
Speaker: Preston H. Smith 
Superintendent of Schools 
Bayonne, New Jersey 
(2) The Technical High School and College Entrance Requirements 
Speaker: W.R. Saunders, Principal 
Northern Vocational School 
Toronto, Canada 
(3) The Function of the Technical High School 
Speaker: Albert L. Colston, Principal 
Brooklyn Technical High School 
Brooklyn, New York 
(4) Mining Technical High Schools as Organized in Northern Ontario 
Speaker: J. B. Wallace, Princip, 
High and Technica] School 
Sudbury, Ontario, Canada 
Horace B. Griffith 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
Utica, New York 


3. APPRENTICE TRAINING 


Oakley Furney, Chief 
Bureau of Industrial Education 
New York State Department of Education 


(1) The Apprentice Training Program in Ontario 
Speaker: F. S. Rutherfor 
Director of Vocational Education 
Department of Education 
Ontario, Canada 
(2) The Apprentice Training Program in New York City 
Speaker: Frank Johnson 
Supervisor Apprentice Training 
State Department of Education 
Albany, New York 
(3) Apprentice Training in the Telephone Manufacturing Industry 
Speaker: Otto —— Supervisor of Educational Service 
Western Electric Co., Inc. 
New York 
(4) The Present Status of sepente: Training in the United States 
Speaker: Frank Cushman, Chief 
Industrial Education Service 
Federal Board for Vocational Education 
Washington, D. C. 
Discussion Leader: Joseph Constantine 
Director Vocationa] Education 
Passaic, New Jersey 


Discussion Leader: 


Chairman: 


4. TECHNICAL AND INDusTRIAL TRAINING FOR ADULTs 
Chairman: A. S. Boynton, Director 
State Vocational Education 
Hartford, Connecticut 


(1) Short Unit Courses in new Trade Developments 
Speaker: M. Reed Bass, Assistant Director 
Dunwoody Institute 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


‘In venturing a thought for the future 
we may profit by a study of the past. 
It has seemed to us that at least three 
stages of growth are discernible in the 
development of the Association of 
Teachers of Agriculture of New York. 
First is the stage of formation and 
rooting within the parent organization. 
Second comes the stage of rapid growth 
and independent development and self 
knowledge. Last appears the stage of 
self forgetfulness in the service of what 
might well be called its offspring, 
namely the Association of Young 
Farmers of New York.”’ 


While at the A. V. A., or when mak- 
ing plans for the trip, all persons 
interested in any part of the agricultural 
education program of the State are 
cordially invited to consult with the 
Supervisor of Agricultural Education 
at Albany, A. K. Getman or W. J. 
Weaver, or with the men in the Teacher 
Training Department at Ithaca, R. M. 
Stewart and E. R. Hoskins, and every- 
thing possible to meet your requests 
will be done. 





Commercial 
Teachers 


Problem z—What special devices do you 
use to teach commercial pupils how to 
meet the public? 


In order that the girls may know the 
proper procedure when a new clerk or 
typist enters a business office the class 
acts as a department of an office in the 
Girl’s Vocational School of Essex 
County, Newark, New Jersey. One 
girl will introduce another to the 
teacher then to the other students. 
Each student is given a school directory 
of room numbers, teachers’ names and 
the room plan of the school to learn. 


The second month each girl is as- 
signed for a day to the information 
desk in the main hall. The duties are to 
rise and greet the visitor, ask the per- 
son to fill out a visitor's card and direct 
them to the office, store, or the secre- 
tary of the principal. 


There is practical office work for thc 
second half of the first year for eacl 
student. The student acts as office 
messenger and is rated on the worl 
accomplished, the speed and busines 
manner of doing it. The students ar 
sent to the Hall of Records in Newark 
to the bank, post office or on any othe 
errand or routine office work. 


The school librarian instructs th 
girls as to the arrangement and care c 
the books, how to charge and sli 
books and the usual desk work of 
school library. Each girl goes to th 


Continued on Page 12 
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(2) The Training Plans of the International Association of Fire Chiefs 
Speaker: Fred Shepperd, Headquarters Manager 
International Association Fire Chiefs 
New York City 
(3) Evening Courses for Workers in the Textile Industry 
Speaker: Charles Carroll, Director 
State Vocational Education 
Providence, Rhode Island 
(4) Preparin H the Adult Worker to Meet Changing Conditions in Industry by 
Means of Schools for the Unemployed 
Speaker: George H. Parkes, Director 
Industrial Education 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania 
Arthur Wrigley, Principal 
Elizabeth Vocational School 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 


5- Lypustriat TgacHer TRAINING 
Chairman: Robert O. Small, Director 
State Vocational Education 
Boston, Massachusetts 


(1) Significant Examples of In-service Training 
Speaker: M. Norcross Stratton 
Trade and Industrial Teacher Trainer 
Massachusetts State Department Education 
Boston, Massachusetts 
(2) In-service Training from the Point of View of a Principal 
Speaker: James F. Mason, Principal 
Paterson Vocational School 
Paterson, New Jersey 
(3) Teacher Training through Curriculum Building 
Speaker: Ronald W. Kent, Assistant Director 
Essex County Vocational Schools 
Newark, New Jersey 


(4) Some Distinctions between the Training of Vocational Teachers of Trades 
and Industries and Teachers of Industrial Arts. 
Speaker: Ralph Pickett 
Professor Vocational Education 
New York University 
New York, New York 
Russell J. Greenly, Assistant Professor 
Department of Vocational Education 
University of Akron 
Akron, Ohio 


6. ForEMAN TRAINING AND PLANT TRAINING 


Chairman: Herman J. Hall, State Supervisor 
Trade and Industrial Education 
Hartford, Connecticut 


(1) Five-minute presentations of the state plan for Foreman Training and some 
results achieved during the last year in each of the following states: 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Virginia, Wisconsin, California, Arizona, Alabama, Oklahoma, Tennessee. 

(2) Some Recent Developments in Plant Training—Illustrated 

Speaker: G. A. McGarvey, Agent 
Trade and Industrial Education 
Federal Board for Vocational Education 
Washington, D. C. 
(3) The New York Set-Up for the Training of Conference Leaders 
Speaker: Arthur L. Mann, Chief 
Bureau of Industrial Service 
State Department of Education 
Albany, New York 

(4) The Promotion of Trade and Industrial Training through Foreman 

Training in a Specific Industry 
Speaker: Edward S. Maclin 

State Supervisor of Trade and Industrial Education 

Charleston, West Virginia 

Marion W. Smith, Supervisor 

Foreman Trainin 

Wisconsin State Department 

Appleton, Wisconsin 


Discussion Leader: 


Discussion Leader 


Discussion Leader: 


The “Watch Dog ot the Treasury”’ is 
much fiercer than he looks. Just try 
and get it away from him and if you 
win, you deserve a place on ‘‘Andy 
Mellon’s’’ staff. Mr. Sylvester knows 
just how to maintain a perfect balance. 
Under his watchful eye not a cent 
escapes. 





RADIO IN EDUCATION 


Outstanding educators of the country 
are being heard in a series of weekly 
academic programs presented by the 
National Advisory Council on Radio 
in Education over a National Broad- 
casting Company network. 

The council will open with a series 
of thirty addresses by authorities in the 
field of present day economics and 
psychology. The two branches of dis- 
cussion will share the weekly education- 
al periods. A prominent economist and 
a leading pyschologist will speak 
fifteen minutes each. 

President Nicholas Murray Butler 
of Columbia University, President James 
R. Angell of Yale and President Ernest 
L. Bogart of the American Economic 
Association inaugurated the series Sat- 
urday, October 17. 

On the following Saturdays the 
programs will be confined to two 
speakers from 7:30 to 8 p. m. on the 
same network. In the midwest the 
program will be heard through stations 
WGN, WSAI, KSD, WOC, WHO, 
WOW, WDAF, KSTP, WEBC, WDAY, 
KFYR, WIBA, WSM, WSMB, WJDX, 
KPRC, KOA. 
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7. CoopERATIVE TRAINING 
Chairman: A. B. Anderson, State Supervisor 
Trade and Industrial Education 
Wilmington, High School 
Wilmington, Delaware 
(1) An Example of Cooperative Training for Technical Occupations 
Speaker: John A. Randall, President 
Mechanics Institute 
Rochester, New York 
(2) The Possibilities of a Cooperative Course in a Small High School 
Speaker: Arthur L. Perry, Superintendent of Schools 
Rahway, New Jersey 
(3) Recent Developments in Plans for Cooperative Training 
Speaker: James R. Coxen 
Federal Board for Vocational Education 
Washington, D. C. 
(4) Some Results of Cooperative Training in California 
Speaker: James C. Beswick, Chief 
Bureau Trade and Industrial Education 
Sacramento, California 
Discussion Leader: H.S. Hunsdon, State Supervisor 
Industrial Education 
State Department of Education 
Austin, Texas 


TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
TENTATIVE PROGRAM 
Saturday Forenoon, December 12, 1931 
9:30 A. M. 
Electrical Industries 
The Building Trades 
The Textile Trades 
The Airplane Industry 
The Metal Trades 





1. Execrricat INpusTRIEs 

E. L. Heusch, State Supervisor 

Trade and Industrial Education 

Columbus, Ohio. 

Some Significant Trends in the Electrical Industries 

Robin Beach, Professor 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, and 
Educational Director, Brooklyn Edison Company, 
Brooklyn, New York 

Significant Trends in the Electrical Industries as Seen by Organized Labor. 
Edward D. Bieretz, Assistant to the President 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
Washington, D. C. 

Training at Fort Monmouth for the Signal Corps of the United States Army. 
Colonel A. F. Cowan, Commandant ; 
Signal Corps School 
Fort Monmouth, New Jersey 

Training for the Electrical Industries in the Seneca (Buffalo) Vocational School 
David Warnhoff 
Seneca Vocational School 
Buffalo, New York 

Discussion Leaders: 
Warren D. Matthews 
Director of Plant School 
New Jersey Bell Telephone Co. 
(540 Broad Street), Newark 

New Jersey 


Chairman: 


O. H. Turner, Superintendent 

David Ranken School of 
Mechanical Trades 

St. Louis, Missouri 


2. Tse Buizpinc Trapgs 
O. D. Adams, State Director 
Vocational Education 
Portland, Oregon 
1. Some Significant Trends in the Building Trades 
ight Hoopingarner, Executive Secretary 
American Construction Council 
New York City 


Chairman: 


COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 


Continued from Page 10 


librarian and arranges for five periods 
of work as a librarian’s assistant. The 
rating received from the librarian 
usually determines the final marking for 


the period. 


The second year or the senior year, 
commercial students act as cashiers in 
the school cafeteria and are rated by 
the teacher who has charge of the 
school cafeteria. The senior students 
who have good speaking voices arc 
assigned to the school switchboard 
after they have completed the telephon« 
instruction unit. The student handles 
all incoming calls and calls between the 
rooms for a week. 


The continuation school office is 
located in the same building as the 
vocational school. A senior girl wh« 
is a good typist and clerk is assigned t 
the office for a week. The principal of 
the continuation school rates the gir! 
on the duties performed. 


The Boys’ School of Essex County 
often telephones for general clerks ot 
typists to do mailing or filing work. 
The principal of the school notifies our 
principal as to the ratings of the girls 
who volunteered or were assigned. 

The girls are willing to try new work 
and if they are successful the news 
spreads and more girls are anxious to 
volunteer at the next call. 


R. BARNETT 
Girls Vocational School 
Newark, N. J. 


If you have need for facts concerning 
the American Vocational Association, 
its membership or its activities, Dr 
Z. M. Smith, Secretary, has the ‘‘card: 
stacked"’ and you can’t lose. If he don’ 
know what is in the bottom of th 
deck, he will find out. His suite is th: 
busiest corner of the convention. 


Chairm 


Sc 


Chairn 





(Chairman: 


Chairman: 
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Significant Trends in the Building Trades as Seen by Organized Labor. 
John Halkett, President 
Building Trades Council 
New York City 
Training through Cooperation between Industry and the Vocational Schools 
E. Lewis Hayes, Director 
Building Trades School 
Detroit, Michigan 
Some Recent Developments in Training for the Building Trades in Public 
Vocational Schools 
G. A. McGarvey, Agent 
Industrial Education 
Federal Board for Vocational 
Education 
Washington, D. C. 
Discussion Leaders: 
Donald Kidd, Dérector 
Vocational Education 
Syracuse, New York 


James F. Johnson, Principal 

Essex County Vocational School 
for Boys 

Newark, New Jersey 


3. Tse Textire Trapes 


T. E. Browne, Director 
State Vocational Education 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Some Significant Trends in the Textile Industries 
Douglas G. Woolf, Editor 
Textile World 
New York City 
Trends Affecting the Training of the Workers in the Woolen Manufacturing 
Industry 
Henry Scheel, Vice-President 
Botany Worsted Mills 
Passaic, New Jersey 
Technical Training for the Cotton Manufacturing Industry at the Georgia 
Institute of Technology. 
H. S. Busby, Director 
Textile Department 
Georgia School of Technology 
Atlantic, Georgia , 
Training for the Silk Manufacturing Industry in a Public Vocational School 
J. G. Echmaliam, Principal 
South Manchester Trade School 
South Manchester, Connecticut 
Discussion Leaders: 
William Dooley, Principal 
Textile High School 
New York City 


P. J. Wood, Vice President 
Oriental Silk Printing Company 
Paterson, New Jersey 


4. Tse ArrpLang INpusTRY 


Roland H. Spaulding 

Specialist in Aeronautical Education 

Daniel Guggenheim Foundation 

New York University 

Some Significant Trends in the Airplane Industry 
Joseph S. Marriott, Chief, oy cee Service 
Aeronautics Branch, United States Department of Commerce 
Washington, D. C. 

What is the Field for Training in Aeronautics 
W. T. Van Horn, Supervising Engineer 
United States Navy Yard 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Training for the Airplane Industry in the Camden County (New Jersey) Vo- 

cational School 

Joseph M. Hall, Director 
Camden County Vocational School 
Merchantville, New Jersey 

Training Factory Service Men 

George Chapline 

Wrig/it Aeronautical Coproration 

Paterson, New Jersey 


» 


Industrial Arts 
Standards 


A COOPERATIVE ANALYSIS OF 
TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
SUBJECTS 


Summary of the Plan 
R. W. Selvidge 


University of Missouri,Columbia, Missouri. 


The complete plan for a cooperative 
analysis was set forth in detail in the 
May number of this Magazine; see 
pase 8. The summary is offered for the 

enefit of those who did not have an 
opportunity to read the complete state- 
ment. 

In order to coordinate the efforts of a 
great number of teachers who are en- 
gaged in attempts to analyze the various 
industrial-arts subjects and the skilled 
trades for the learning units involved, 
the following plan is proposed. 

1. That every teacher who is interest- 
ed in such an analysis join in this 
undertaking. 

2. That we analyze all industrial- 
arts subjects, as taught in the high 
school for the learning units involved. 

3. That we analyze the principal 
skilled trades for the learning units 
involved. 


That tentative analyses of the 
selected subjects, or trades, be published 
and distributed as rapidly as may seem 
practicable. 


5. That any shop teacher or super- 
visor who is willing to cooperate, or to 
offer suggestions in the way of modify- 
ing, adding to, or taking from the 
original list, should send such sugges- 
tions or comments to R. W. Selvidge, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 


6. That the suggestions thus received 
be carefully studied, edited, and in- 
corporated so far as possible into the 
original lists; and that the revised lists 
be published, together with the names 
of those who cooperate. 


7. That those who are interested 
send in the analysis of any subject, or 
trade, which they have prepared, which 
may be used by the Committee as the 
basis of the preliminary analysis. This 
form of cooperation will be of great 
value in getting more satisfactory pre- 
liminary Tists of units. 


[Outlines covering the work in: 

1. Woodworking 

2. Sheet-Metalwork 

3. Elementary Electricity 

4. Auto Mechanics 
appeared in the August issue of the 

ews Bulletin, pages 40 to 44. In this 
issue we are presenting the following 
outline on Printing. We commend it to 
you. Give Prof. Selvidge and the 
Committee making this study your 
active Cooperatior..—(Editor. )) 
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5. Discussion Leaders: 
R. W. Hambrook, Special Agent 
Trade and Industrial Education 
Federal Board for Vocational 
Education 
Washington, D. C. 


5- THe Merat Trapgs 
S. E. Patrick, State Director 
Vocational Education 
Augusta, Maine. 
Industry's Part in the Organization of an Apprentice School Curriculum 
Henry Roesch 
Director of Education 
National Metal Trades’ Association 
Chicago, Illinois 
An Example of Training within the Industry 
J. E. Goss 
Supervisor of Apprentices 
Brown and Sharpe Manufacturing Company 
Providence, Rhode Island 
An Example of Training on a Cooperative Basis 
gar Winters, Principal 
Beverly Vocational School 
Beverly, Massachusetts 
Training for the Metal Trades in a Full-Time Vocational School 
Loron H. Turner, Principal 
Clifford Connelly Trade School 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Discussion Leaders: 
F. J. Trinder, Director 
Apprentice Training 
Saco-Lowell Mills 
Saco, Maine 


W. B. a, Principal 
Burgard Industrial High School 
Buffalo, New York 


Chairman: 





VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
g:00 A. M. 
Friday, December 11, 1931 
Presiding: Paul W. Chapman, State Director 
Vocational Education 
Athens, Georgia 
Gathering Information About Occupations 
Speaker: Mary P. Corre, Director 
Occupational Research and Counseling Division 
Cincinnati Public Schools 
Speaker: Fred C. Smith, Editor 
Vocational Guidance Magazine, Harvard University 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Speaker: Roy N. Anderson, Associate in Guidance and Personnel 
Teachers College 
Columbia University, New York 
Teaching The Class In 8 ee 
Speaker: Ralph Gallagher, Guidance Advisor 
Public Schools 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 
Counseling Adults 
Speaker: Paul S. Achilles 
The Psychological Corporation 
New York City 
Placement And Follow-U 
Speaker: Clare L. Lewis, Director 
Division of Junior Placement 
Department of Labor 
State of New York 


Saturday Morning, December 12, 1931, 9:00 A. M. 
Presiding: Dr. Franklin Keller, Director 
East Side Continuation School 
New York City 
Vocational Guidance By Radio 
Speaker: Leonard M. Miller, Vocational Director 
J. C. Penny Fovndation 
New York City 


V. PRINTING 


Printing in the school occupies a 
position somewhat different from that 
of any other industrial subject. I: 
represents one of the great industries of 
the world, and one that is very widel 
distributed. There is scarcely a hamler 
that does not have its print-shop. In 
school there is always a demand for 

rinting. Indeed the demand for prc- 
Seedien work from the printing depar:- 
ment often is so great that it serious] ; 
interferes with instruction. 

In most of the other industrial sul- 
jects taught in school the skills are «f 
more or less value in the daily life of th- 
home, but this is not true of printin; 
The contribution that printing makes 
must be found largely in the develor- 
ment of appreciation and understandin » 
of the processes which place in ov- 
hands the books and papers we reac, 
and in giving a better basis for 
judgment of values in printed materia’. 
This is a phase of training which shoul | 
never be neglected. 

Only the simpler phases of printin 
can be undertaken in the high schoo’, 
but these are fundamental to al 
divisions of the industry. The list of 
learning units should be rather complete 
in order to cover the material to be 
presented in schools where much time 
is given to the subject, and teachers 
may select from the list in schools where 
less time is given to it. 


The Learning or Teaching Units 
I. Tae Tatncs You Snoutp Bz Aste To Do. 


. To locate instantly any letter or charac- 
ter in the case. 

. To plan a job. 

. To set the composing-stick to measure. 

. To hold a stick. 

. To set type—straight matter. 

. To take a proof on a proof-press. 

. To take a stone-proof. 

. To read the proofreader’s marks. 

. To make corrections. 

. To overrun type. 

. To dump a stick. 

. To tie up a form. 

. To distribute type. 

. To put away leads and slugs. 

. To care for an ink-stone. 

. To set display type. 

. To wash type as rules. 

. To lay a case. 

. To clean a case. 

. To use initial letters. 

. To use quotation-marks. 

. To set tabular matter. 

. To lock type in a galley with a side 
stick. 

. To set a rule blank of two or more 
columns. 

. To read and mark proof. 

. To lead type. 

. To set two columns in one measure 

. To set a rule border. 

. To make up pages. 

. To get specifications. 

. To collect material for job. 

. To set business-cards. 

. To lay out the job. 

. To lock up a form for the platen press 

. To put on the grippers. 

. To put a form ona p- press. 

. To remove a form from a platen press 

. To put on a new tympan. 

. To set the guide-pins. 
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Cooperation Between Schools And Service Organizations 
Speaker: Joseph V. Hanna, Personal Counseling Secretary 

Y. M. C. A., New York City, West Side Branch 

Assistant Professor of Psychology 

New York University 
Forestalling Unemployment By Training For Several Jobs 

Speaker: Florence M. Marshall, Principal 

Manhattan Trade School for Girls 

How To Find The Right Vocation (A talking Picture based on the book of 
Dr. Harry D. Kitson) 
Edgar M. Stover 
Research Association, Electrical Research Products, 
Western Electric Co., New York 

























































































VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


A conference on vocational rehabilitation for the North Atlantic States is 
called by the Federal Board for Vocational Education for December 9-10, 1931 at 
New York, N. Y. 

The following States are expected to participate: 

Connecticut Massachusetts New York 

Maine New Hampshire Pennsylvania 

Maryland New Jersey Rhode Island 
West Virginia 

The American Vocational Association will hold its annual meeting in New 
York City December 10-12, 1931. The Federal Board has entered into a cooperative 
atrangement with the American Vocational Association whereby our regional 
conference will immediately precede the Association sectional meetings on re- 
habilitation. Thus the Board’s regional conference and the Association's sectional 
meetings will form one continuous program on vocational rehabilitation running 
from December 9-12, inclusive. The sessions of the regional conference will occur 
on the morning and afternoon of December 9 and the morning of December 10. 
The sectional meetings on rehabilitation of the Association will take place on the 
afternoon of Thursday, December 10, and the mornings of Friday and Saturday, 
December 11 and 12. These meetings have been so arranged as to permit attendance 
of the delegates at the general sessions of the American Vocational Association. 

The conference headquarters of both the regional and sectional meetings will 
be the Hotel Pennsylvania. Due notice of the place of all meetings will be given 
in the program of the American Vocational Association. 







































































VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION CONFERENCE 
Nortu ATLANTIC REGION 
New York, N. Y., December 9-10, 1931 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


CONCEPT OF AIMS OF A STATE PROGRAM— 
1. Trends and Developments in Rehabilitation and Allied Movements 
Statement by Conference Leader 
2. Who are to be Served? 
3. What Service is to be Rendered? 


PROMOTION— 
1. Development of Rehabilitation Facilities 
2. Local Participation 
3. Rehabilitation and Related Legislation 
4. State Meetings 
5- State Associations 


ADMINISTRATION— 
. Operation of Working Relations with Rehabilitation Facilities 
. Supervision of Delegated Functions 
. Supervision of Local Programs 
. Formulation of Standards 
. Operation of Record Systems 
. Budgets and Finances 


PROFESSIONAL IMPROVEMENT OF WORKERS— 
1. Needs 
2. Methods 


STUDIES AND INVESTIGATIONS— 
1. For Promotion of Program 
2. For Improvement of Program 
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40. To — the impression. 
41. To oil the press. 

42. To ink up a press. 

43. To wash up a press. 

44. To feed a job-press. 

45. To figure paper. 

46. To count sheets of paper. 

47. To cut paper. 

48. To jog stock. 

49. To tab stock. 

50. To do hand folding. 

51. To set a book-heading. 

52. To set a calendar. 

53. To set a rule job in two forms. 
54. To set a title-page. 

55. To set a program. 

56. To set a menu. 

57. To set an announcement. 

58. = set a cOver-page. 

59. To set typewriter type. 

60. To divide for —_ 


II. Tae Taincs You Sxoutp Know. 

1. The names of the principal tools, 
materials, machines, and equipment. 

. The printer's system of measurement. 

. The sizes of type. 

. The component parts of type. 

. The principal type-faces. 

. How paper is made. 

. The principal kinds of paper used in 
printing, and the type of work for which 
cach is generally used. 

8. Methods of designating quantities, 

sizes, and qualities of Paper. 

9. eo and care of inking rollers. 
10. Kinds of ink and methods of handling it. 
11. The ethics of the trade. 

12. History of the trade. 

13. —— and requirements~of the 

trade 


14. How cuts are made. 

15. The rules for punctuation. 

16. The rules for capitalization. 

17. The rules for spelling. 

18. The principles of balance and proportion. 


III. Waat You Sxoutp Bz. 

This list of attitudes and habits 
which contribute to the success of 
individuals in any vocation was given 
in the August 1931, number of the 


News Bulletin (see page 41) and is not 
repeated here. 
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MATERIALS OF INDUSTRY 
Mersereavu, S. F. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
Price $2.00 

This book is a discussion based on the 
raw materials of industry including 
forest products, non-metallic minerals, 
iron and steel, non-ferrous minerals and 
a miscellaneous group including rubber, 
bakelite paint, stains and varnishes. 

The method of converting the raw 
materials into useful products is ex- 
plained in non-technical terms. Ade- 
quate illustrations, both diagrammatic 
and analytical, accompany each division 
of the subject. At the end of each 
division is given also a short group of 
definitions of characteristic terms and 
a list of questions for review. Extensive 
bibliographies are given at the end of 
each chapter. 

The book should be in the library of 
every trade and industrial teacher. It 
—_ well accompany every trade and 
technical course as required collateral 
reading. Ammon Swope. 
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REHABILITATION SECTIONAL MEETINGS OF THE A. V. A. 


PENNSYLVANIA Hore 
Thursday Afternoon, December 10, 1931 


Chairman: H. L. Stanton 
1. ‘Relationship of Rehabilitation to the Crippled Children Movement”’ 
New York Program Joseph J. Endres 
Wisconsin Program W. F. Faulkes 
New Jersey Program C. V. Bleecker 
Friday Morning, December 11, 1931 


Chairman: 1. M. Ristine 
1. ‘‘Selection of Cases’’ 
Leader: C. V. Bleecker, New Jersey 
2. ‘‘Case Work Methods’’ 
Leader: R. C. Thompson, Maryland 
3. ‘‘When are Cases Closed as Rehabilitated?”’ 
Leader: Leroy N. Koons, Maine 


Saturday Morning, December 12, 1931 
Chairman: R. M. Little 
1. ‘‘How Far are Statistics Comparable?” 
Leader: Herbert A. Dallas, Massachusetts 
2. ‘‘What is a Reasonable Case Load per Worker?"’ 
Leader: E. P. Chester, Connecticut 
3. ‘‘To What Extent are Cases Reviewed after Closure?"’ 
Leader: Rufus Jarnagin, Buffalo, New York 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION SECTION 
Friday, 9:00 A. M., December 11 


Chairman: E. W. Barnhart, Chief, 
Commercial Division 
Federal Board for Vocational Education 
A joint conference between employers, office managers, personnel directors, 
and administrators of commercial education to discuss commercial education with 
a view of organizing a National Commission to make a study of commercial edu- 
cation, this study to be used as a basis for increasing the effectiveness of the training 
processes in this field. 
Teachers are invited to attend this conference. 
Saturday, 9:00 A. M., December 12 


Chairman: Mr. Alexander Massell, Principal 
Central Commercial Continuation School 
Training Unemployed in the Continuation Schools 
Mr. Jacob Simonson, Acting Principal 
East Side Continuation School 
New York City 
Commercial Education in a State Program of Adult Education 
W. C. Smith, Chief 
Adult Education Bureau 
University of New York 
Improving the Continuation School Girl 
Mrs. Anna Ford 
Girls Continuation School 
Newark, New Jersey 
What Kinds of Vocational Education for Juniors 
Mr. John Kirk, 
Director Business Education 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Improving Public School Commercial Courses 
Speaker to be selected. 
New York's Plan of Cooperative Training 
Miss Genevieve Hayes, Coordinator 
Julia Richman High School 
New York City 
Placing Stenographers and Typists 
Miss Margaret Scott Miller, Manager 
Remington-Rand Placement Bureau, N. Y. C. 





TENTATIVE HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION PROGRAM 
Friday, December 11 
9500-12500 
Chairman: Treva Kauffman 
g:o0-10:00 Address: Trends in Family Life Today. 


10:00-11:00 Discussion: 
Theme: How is Home Making Eud 
cation Adjusting to Social and Eco 
nomic Conditions— 
1. In the High School Home Making 
Program? 
2. In the Home Making Program 
the Part-Time School? 
3. In the Educational Program fc 
Home Makers? 
4. In the Training of Teachers for an 
on the Job? 
11:30-12:00 Open Discussion: 


Saturday, December 12 


Chairman: To be announced. 
9:00:10:30 Some Findings Regardin 
the Consumer. 
The contribution of the Home Mal 
ing Educator. 
Home Making Education Research 
How Shall We Use It? 
10:30-11:00 Open Discussion: 
11:00-12.00 Business Meeting 
1. Report of Standing Committee an 
sub-committees. 
2. Report of local committee. 
3. Appointment of committees. 
4. Brief statement of Program of wot 
for the Year. 
AMERICAN VOCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 
Program for 
Trade School Principals’ Association 
Wednesday Evening, December 9 6:30 shat 
Dinner meeting of Trade School Prin- 
cipals. William Sloane House, gt! 
Avenue and 34th Street (2 blocks from 
Pennsylvania Hotel) Price $1.00. 
Speaker: Dr. David Snedden 
Teachers College 
Columbia University. 
“The place of the Trade 
School in Present Day Eduv- 
cation.” 
Chairman: William B. Kamprath, 
Principal Burgard Vocationa! 
High School, Buffalo, N. \ 
(Note: Reservations for this dinner 
should be made in advance. Trade 
School Principals, and others, are re- 
quested to mail reservations notices to 
MR. L. A. EMERSON, EDUCATION- 
AL DIRECTOR, WEST SIDE Y.M.C.A 
5 West 63rd Street, New York City 


Thursday Morning, December 10: 8:00 a. 


*Breakfast session of Trade Schoo! 
Principals, William Sloane House. Close 
at 9:15 a. m. 

Friday Morning, December 11: 8:00 a. 1 

*Breakfast session of Trade Schoo! 
Principals at William Sloane Hous 
Close at 9°15 a. m. 

*Note: These breakfast sessions will be 


Subject: 


in the nature of round table meetin, 


for the discussion of problems 


Organization, supervision and adminis- 
tration, which confront the — $ 


of day and evening vocational schoo 
Discussion leaders will make bri 


four-minute presentations of a numb © 


of topics. 
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NEW YORK CITY A. V. A. CONVENTION 
R. R. Fare Reduced 


One and One-half Fare 


R amroaps of the United States 
and Canada have granted a fate of one and 
one-half on the certificate plan. This rate 
will apply only in case 150 or more of those 
in attendance present certificates secured at 
the time of the purchase of tickets at the 
starting point. 


Do not fail to secure from the agent at your 
starting point the required certificate. Ask 
him about it today Do not wait until the 
day you start to New York City. 


Turn in your ticket at the registration desk 


Hotel Pennsylvania will be Headquarters for the A. V. A. Convention, New York City, December 9-12, 1931 


immediately upon your arrival at New York 
City. You can not purchase ticket at re- 
duced rate for return trip, if your certificate 
is not properly validated at the Convention. 


Do not fail to secure certificate, because un- 
less 150 certificates or more are validated no 
one can secure reduced fare for return trip 


JOM iLk, be 


American VocaTIONAL Associ ATION 
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> 2 » Special breakfasts, luncheons and dinners to 
be held in connection with the American Vocational Association Convention. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS LUNCHEON 
Hotel Governor Clinten 
Friday, December 11, 1931—12 o'clock noon. 


Honoring men who have been leaders in the 
profession thirty years or more. Secure tickets at 
information desk, Hotel Pennsylvania. Detailed 
information in regard to this luncheon may be 
obtained by writing Dr. William E. Werner, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


— 


EPSILON-PI-TAU BREAKFAST 
Hotel Governor Clinton 
Friday, December 11, 1931—7 o'clock A. M. 


Initiation and conference meeting. Tickets for this 
breakfast may be obtained at information desk, 
Hotel Pennsylvania. Detailed information in re- 
gard to this breakfast may be obtained by writing 
Dr. William E. Werner, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


— 


CITY DIRECTORS OF 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION BREAKFAST 
Hotel Pennsylvania 
Friday, December 11, 1931—7:30 A. M. 
Tickets may be obtained at information desk. 
Detailed information in regard to this meeting 
may be obtained by communicating with Mr. 
Charles Sylvester, Director of Vocational Edu- 

cation, Baltimore, Maryland. 


~ 


TESTIMONIAL DINNER TO MISS BAYLOR 
Place of dinner to be announced. 
Friday evening, December 11, 1931—6:00 P. M. 


Tickets may be secured at information desk. 
Detailed information in regard to this dinner may 
be obtained by communicating with Miss Margaret 
Edwards, Head, Home Economics Department, 
Alabama College, Montevallo, Alabama. 


— 


STATE SUPERVISORS OF 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION—LUNCHEON 


Hotel Pennsylvania 
Wednesday, December 9, 1931—12 o'clock noon, 


Reservations for luncheon may be obtained by 
communicating with Mr. Paul Cressman, Director 
of Industrial and Continuation School Education, 
State Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 


TRADE SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION—DINNER 


William Sloan House 
Ninth Avenue and 34th Street. 
Wednesday, December 9, 1931—6 P. M. 


Tickets for this dinner may be secured from Mr. 
L. A. Emerson, Educational Director, West Side 
Y. M. C. A., 5 West 63rd Street, New York. 


™— 


TRADE SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION—BREAKFAST 


William Sloan House 
Ninth Avenue and 34th Street. 
Thursday, December 10, 1931—8 A. M. 


Tickets for this breakfast mav be secured from Mr. 
L. A. Emerson, Educational Director, West Side 
Y. M. C. A., 5 West 63rd Street, New York City. 


—™ 


TRADE SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION—BREAKFAST 
William Sloan House 
Ninth Avenue and 34th Street. 

Friday, December 11, 1931—8 A. M. 


Tickets for this breakfast may be secured from Mr. 
L. A. Emerson, Educational Director, West Side 
Y. M. C. A., 5 West 63rd Street, New York. 


— 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE DINNER 
Place to be announced. 
Friday, December 11, 1931—6 P. M. 


Dinner meeting of the New York Vocational 
Guidance Association. Detailed information in 
regard to this meeting mav be secured by com- 
municating with Dr. Franklin J. Keller, Director 
of New York Vocational Survey, East Side Con- 
tinuation School, Oliver, Oak and James Streets, 
New York City. 


—~ 


LUNCHEON OR DINNER MEETING, 
IOTA LAMBDA SIGMA 


Date and place to be announced. 


Information in regard to this meeting may be 
obtained by writing G. H. Riedes, Secretary, 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Penn- 
sylvania. 
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THE QUESTION BOX 


Problem ¢—To what extent should a vocational agriculture 
teacher participate in the extra-curricular activities of the 
school in which he is a teacher? 


Submitted by W. O. Zransrzrn, Simms, Montana. 
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Question Address the News Bulletin Editor, Room 225 State House Answer 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
$5.00 will be paid for the best answer received by December 10. 
PROBLEM 3. justified in some cases, even tho the A NATIONAL PROGRAM OF 
To what extent should a teacher of Person calling has not been a member AGRICULTURE 


vocational agriculture answer calls made 
by farmers by going to the farm even 
though the farmer is not the farent of a 
student of vocational agriculture? 


ANSWER 


**Can’t you come to my house quick? 
I have a sick cow and I'm af-aid she’s 
going to die’’—a Vocational agri- 
culture teacher had been called from 
his all-day class by the farmer who 
wanted immediate a * The teacher 
secured permission to leave his class 
and drove to the farm. The owner had 
gone away to help drive some cattle for 
another man and no help was available. 
The teacher surveyed the situation and 
drove back to town without treating 
the cow. She later died of milk fever. 


This is an extreme but true case. 
Should the teacher have treated the 
cow? And that brings the question, 
what are the duties of a vocational 
agriculture teacher in a community? 

¢ is there, it seems to me, to instruct 
farmers and future farmers. This in- 
struction may be in organized groups or 
as individuals. To be most effective and 
to reach the greatest number, group 
instruction should be used. Some in- 
dividual teaching is necessary, of course, 
but it should be as follow-up work to 
class room discussion and should not 
be done in a haphazard way, subject to 
call of anyone wanting the teacher. 
Emergency calls to farms may be 


of an organized group, but such calls 
should be as educational as possible and 
farmers should be made to understand 
that they must learn how to solve the 
problem during the visit, so that future 
calls will not be necessary. To terrace 
land or cull poultry without making the 
operation a teaching process has no 
more justification than the chopping 
of a farmer's cotton by the instructor. 
It is only when the farmer learns how 
to do the job that the call can be 
justified at all. Even then such action 
on the part of the teacher may be 
doubtful. To make one individual call 
on any job, invites others to do so and 
teachers may be kept busy an entire 
season doing nothing but culling poultry 
or terracing land. 


I would say then, make as few calls 
as possible without offending. Organize 
an evening school around the important 

roblems of the community ihat have 
a the basis for most of the individual 
calls. Supervise the follow-up practice 
of the farmers rather closely and do 
individual —s- Never allow trips 
to unorganized farmers to interfere 
with your program of work with your 
organized groups. Remember to teach 
wherever you go but let group in- 
struction have preference over individual 
training. 


L. D. Parnett, 


Runge, Texas. 


Pror. O. G. Lroyp 


Head, Farm Management Department 
Purdue University 


Presented at Annual Conference of Vo- 
cational Agricultural Teachers, Purdue 
University, June 16, 1931. 


The purpose of this paper is to 
characterize our national program of 
agriculture and to indicate the oppor- 
tunity of the vocational teacher to 
help the farmer in reaching the goal. 

At least three important questions 
give current interest to the need of a 
national program of agriculture. (1) 
Isn’t the length and severity of the 
present agricultural depression sufficient 
evidence that we have no national pro- 

am for agriculture? (2) Is the Federal 
wed Board a failure? (3) Is Soviet con- 
trol of agricultural production and 
marketing necessary in this country? 

The abundant natural resources and 
democratic institutions of this repre- 
semiative government, placed such a 
premium on man labor both quantity 
and quality, that the national goal be- 
came the highest physical production 
per man. With freedom of economic 
er the transition soon takes 
place from employee to employer, from 
tenant to owner and the goal in agri- 
culture becomes the highest economic 
return per manager or head of the 
household. This is a striking contrast 
to the goal of the highest production 
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per acre in all the densely populated 
countries. There, farm a is con- 
served and human labor is exploited. 
There, the strong tendency is a sharp 
social and economic distinction be- 
tween the land owner, the farm oper- 
ator and the farm laborers. 

With an abundance of free land here 
and the desire of the frontiersman to 
take care of himself, federal agricul- 
tural legislation was limited to develo 
ing the maximum initiative and self- 
sufficiency of the individual farmer. 
Most farmers outside the Cotton and 
Tobacco Belts were primarily interested 
in the tariff as a means of developing 
“the great American market"’ as it was 
called. These farmers wanted an in- 
crease in population, so the increased 
demand for farm products would insure 
higher — for both farm products 
and for farm land. They easily became 
the prey of the manufacturing east, 
which obtained a protective tariff on 
manufactured phd and thereby de- 
creased the purchasing power of farm 
products. 

With the increase in agricultural 
exports since the Civil War has come 
an increased interest by farmers in tariff 
legislation which would protect them 
directly. The best tariff authorities be- 
lieve that for the farmer’s support of 
the tariff principle, others have gotten 
the won and the farmers the husk. 


The farm population, however, has 


received almost equal benefit from our 
system of public school education— 
regarded as the finest in the world. 
This is supplemented by vocational 
education, the residential instruction at 
the Land Grant institutions and re- 
search and extension work, both State 
and Federal. Such a comprehensive 
system of education for farmers is 
necessary if they are to successfully 
compete for the markets of the world 
with farmers of other lands. 

Instead of dictating what kind and 
amount of products each farmer shall 
produce he is educated to make his 
own choice. He alone is compensated 
or penalized according to the results 
he obtains. With maximum freedom of 
the individual to produce what and 
how he will, has developed speciali- 
zation. This specialization is based 
upon the most favorable combination 
of natural conditions, such as soil and 
climate, distance to markets, price of 
labor and equipment and the aptitude 
of the farmer for different types of 
farming. With such a combination the 
lowest cost of production is obtained 
per physical unit and the maximum 
profit per unit when accompanied by 
an-effective demand for his farm pro- 
ducts. 

Although economic conditions are 
constantly changing as shown in price 
differentials, it frequently does not pay 
the farmer to shift his farm organization 
and operation to obtain the highest 


prices. With a somewhat ideal farm 

organization set-up to utilize the capi- 

tal and labor to the best advantage, the 

increased cost of production caused by 

going in and out of the business may 

more than offset the differential in 
ice of the farm products. 

It is highly important, therefore, 
that future farmers receive the technical 
and economic information to organize 
and manage their farms to produce at 
the lowest cost. In addition, they 
require economic information to prevent 
big changes in farm organization quite 
as much as to help them take advantage 
of price differentials. 

rom this discussion, it is evident 
that a strongly individualistic policy 
characterized our national program o 
agriculture during the period of free 
land settlement up to the Agricultural 
Crisis of 1920. A liberal system of 
public education fostered by a repre- 
sentative form of government obtained 
a product—which has the greatest 
production per man of any farmer in 
any country. 

Our present tariff act and the agri- 
cultural marketing act which created 
the Federal Farm Board are the result 
of agitation for legislation which 
largely began following the World 
War. Accustomed to profitable prices 
for farm products for nearly a gener- 
ation, the crash in 1920 added great 
impetus to the American Farm Bureau 
movement which was begun a year 
earlier. With a national farmer's 


‘organization closely allied with the 


Federal and State Extension System de- 
manding greater economic opportunity 
for agriculture, the Federal Farm Board 
was Created in 1929. For the first time 
in the history of this government it 
became an ardent advocate of farmers, 
cooperative marketing associations. “Tis 
true that a Division of Cooperative 
Marketing had been established a few 
years before in the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture but it was greatly 
limited in government support. 

State institutions one by one have 
rallied their forces to this cause until 
it may be said that —— unan- 
imous state and federal support in 
money and man power is given to the 
principle of cooperative marketing of 
farm products. 

It should be emphasized that every 
cooperative being assisted by the Board 
is farmer-owned and controlled in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
Agricultural Marketing Act and the 
Capper-Volstead Act. The Board’s 
duty and purpose is to help develop 
cooperatives on 2 sound financial basis 
with sound operating policies. So long 
as a cooperative borrows money from 
the revolving fund a condition is made 
that any other banker would make, 
which is, that the association's oper- 
ating policies and management shall 
be satisfactory to the Board. 


» 


According to Chairman Stone, the 
increase in the volume of business done 
last year to the year previous, shows 
approximately six times more wool 
marketed cooperatively in 1930 than 
ever before, double the amount of 
cotton and three to four times as much 
gtain moved cooperatively into the 
terminal markets as in the previous 
year. Based on available information 
it is estimated that the average gain 
of membership in the 500 large scale 
associations is 30 per cent and in the 
11,500 local associations six per cent 
greater than the year 1929. 

To this appraisal of ¢ the gains in the 
cooperative movement, the past two 
years should take into consideration 
“the great advance that has been made 
in the support of educational institu- 
tions, national farm membership organi- 
zations and by broad gauge business 
men and the public generally.” 

In the development of the national 
cooperative program laid down by 
Congress in the Agricultural Marketing 
Act, the Farm Board ‘has centered its 
efforts largely on helping existing co- 
operatives to unify their sales activities 
on national or regional lines, depend- 
ing on the character of the commodity 
handled ; local associations to strengthen 
their set-up; and producers to organize 
in the areas not now served by cooper- 
atives’’. Good examples of the latter 
are the two state cooperatives recently 
organized in Indiana, one primarily for 
the cooperative marketing of dairy 
products and the other for eggs and 
poultry. 

Eight national sales agencies have 
now been set up by the Board, the last- 
four of them during the past year. They 
are as follows: 

The Farmers National Grain Corpor- 
ation. 

The National Wool Marketing Cor- 
poration. 

American Cotton Cooperative Associ- 
ation. 

National Bean .Marketing Associ- 
ation. 

National Livestock Marketing As- 
sociation. 

National Pecan Marketing Associ- 
ation. 

National Beet Growers Marketing 
Association. 

National Fruit and Vegetable Ex- 
change, Inc. 

Chairman Stone calls attention to 
six important points concerning these 
central agencies approved by the Board. 
1. Local cooperative associations, 

whose members are the people on 
the farm, constitute the foundation, 
which means the centrals are built 
from the farmer up, not from the 
top down. 

In every instance, the plan of organ- 
ization was developed by a majority 
of the cooperative handling the 
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commodity and without dictation 
from the Farm Board. 

3. They are farmer-owned and con- 
trolled and their services are open 
to all farmers on an equitable basis. 

4. Their function is to merchandise 
the products of their member asso- 
Ciations in a manner that will return 
to the grower the full market value, 
based on supply and demand con- 
ditions, and not to withhold prod- 
ucts from the market nor artificially 
raise prices. 

5- Once a central agency is recognized, 
the Board deals with cooperatives 
handling that commodity only 
through the central. 

6. Only one central sales agency is 
recognized for a commodity, but 
the Board stands ready at all times 
to help iron out differences in any 
instance where all of the individual 
associations have failed to go along 
on the majority program. 

The Board ‘‘through its division of 
cooperative marketing has undertaken 
Over 130 major projects to assist Cooper- 
ative associations. These include (1) 
contacts and conferences with state 
and Federal Extension and educational 
agencies and state departments of agri- 
culture; (2) participating in and assist- 
ing in formulating the cooperative mar- 
keting program of state agencies; (3) 
surveys of the production and market- 
ing problems of certain districts or 
commodities; (4) assistance in the 
preparation of organization plans; (5) 
assistance in developing the business 
set-up of associations and in organi- 
zation campaigns; (6) surveys of the 
internal organization and operation of 
cooperative associations, borrowing and 
nonborrow‘ng; and (7) surveys and 
analyses of the economic factors affect- 
ing the organization and operation of 
particular cooperative associations or 
groups of associations.”’ 

Up to May 23 financial assistance ex- 
tended to cooperatives by the Farm 
Board had amounted to nearly 241 
million dollars of which more than 119 
million dollars has been repaid or 
nearly one-half the amount borrowed. 
These loans have been made to 106 
associations, many of which are nation- 
al or regional marketing agencies with 
their membership composed of hundreds 
of local cooperative units. 

More than 54 million dollars was 
loaned to 15 associations in the East 
North Central States including Indiana. 
Without some such agency as the 
Federal Farm Board to come to their 
aid during the low prices of this de- 

ssion quite a few cooperatives would 
ave collapsed. Commerical banks were 
unable to tide the cooperatives over 
this crisis until the cooperatives could 
readjust’ their operations to changed 
conditions. 

A second phase of the work of the 

Farm Board which they regard as 


furdamental is the adjustment of pro- 
duction to probable marketing require- 
ments. Other industries, according to 
the Board regulate production to the 
quantity and quality that can be mar- 
keted at satisfactory prices. The pur- 
pose of the Agricultural Marketing 
Act is to place agriculture on a basis of 
economic quality with other industries. 
This cannot be done with a so-called 
ideal marketing system, for it is in- 
effective when the surplus is far in 
excess of the consumer demand. Com- 
plete and reliable information on oo 
and market prospects both at home an 
abroad is the first requisite in carrying 
out such a program. The campaign to 
reduce the acreage of wheat, cotton 
and tobaccos did not get a strong 
response. This may have been due 
largely to the farmer not knowing what 
to do with the land taken out of pro- 
duction. It is probable that the Board 
will have some recommendations look- 
ing to a definite program for taking 
marginal and sub-marginal lands out of 
agricultural production. If this pro- 
gram is participated in jointly by federal 
and state governments it should go a 
long way in helping organized farmers 
to prevent overproduction. 

A third phase of the work of the 
Farm Board which has received the 
greatest publicity but which they re- 
gard as the least important is emergency 
stabilization activities. These they re- 
gard as temporary remedies which can- 
not cope successfully with continuous 
overproduction of a crop or steadily 
mounting surpluses. Chairman Stone 
defends the Board's stabilization of the 
price of wheat last November to March 
as one of meeting a “‘serious situation 
facing the country’. If the price of 
wheat in Chicago had declined to 
fifty cents per bushel, it would have 
cost this country as a whole not 
millions of dollars, but billions in bank 
and farm failures and lower prices to 
owners of wheat. 


Last week Chairman Stone closed a 
speech as follows: 


“In passing the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Act, Congress established a 
national policy for agriculture. It com- 
mitted the Government to the principle 
of cooperative action by sonlesens in 
dealing with their economic problems. 
The legislation contemplates a better 
marketing and distribution system for 
the efficient producer and regulation 
of production of quality products in 
line with consumptive demands. It 
provides Government help that will 
enable the efficient producer to help 
himself. 

“Agricultural cooperation on a nat- 
ional scale thus is the program. It is 
the program written in the law of the 
land by Congress . . . . In its activi- 
ties the Board is working ‘n complet: 
harmony and cooperation with all other 


> 


agencies interested in a better agricul- 
ture. 

“Looking to the future, more at- 
tention should be paid to the farm boys 
and girls. Through their clubs they 
should be encouraged to study the 
principles of cooperative marketing 
and to organize junior cooperative 
marketing associations, thereby gain- 
ing practical experience. 

“To the farm leaders I offer this 
suggestion: don’t oversell cooperative 
marketing. It won't cure all the ills 
of moleaison. It will help, but sell it 
on its own merits and not some one 
else's demerits’. 

I believe we are too near the activi- 
ties of the Farm Board after less than 
two years of its existence to confidently 
appraise the extent of its success. This 
much can be said, however, without 
fear of contradiction, that the agricul- 
tural forces of this country have been 
mobilized into a unified educational 
program of cooperative marketing. It 
is probable that the financial and 
administrative support of the Farm 
Board is directly responsible for a sub- 
stantial part of the increased volume of 
business done cooperatively and that 
the national organization set-up can 
promise greater results than those that 
would be conceived on anything less 
than a national scale. 

The third question I shall treat very 
briefly: ‘Is Soviet control of agricul- 
tural production and marketing neces- 
sary in this country?’’ The Soviet plan 
appears to be a scientific one to avoid 
cut-throat competition between in- 
dividuals and between economic groups 
in Russia and between nations. How 
well such a program can be carried out 
has not yet been demonstrated. Time 
may be al] that is needed to give such 
central control a chance to prove itself. 

It does not seem probable, however, 
that the typical Russian farmer, the 
““Muzhik"’ living as he does on black 
bread, coffee and cucumbers, can be in- 
duced in great numbers and for any con- 
siderable length of time to export his 
wheat to fill the coffers of a govern- 
ment that keeps him on half rations. 

It is possible a dictatorship may 
succeed for a time under the threat of 
blood and terror. It is possible that 
these illiterate peasants can suddenly 
become skilled in the use of labor sav- 
ing machinery. It would seem more 
probable, however, that successful co- 
operation will come as the fruition of 
higher standards of living. If this be 
true, it will likely require generations 
to raise collectivist efficiency in Russia 
to the standard of efficiency now attain- 
ed by the American farmer. 

No, it does not seem necessary or 
advisable in this country to adopt the 
central control of the Soviets to attain 
the highest standard of efficiency in 
production and marketing of farm 
products. The impregnable position of 
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the family size farm holds, in spite of 
corporation advocates, to the contrary. 
Farms will no doubt increase in size 
but in large numbers they will not be- 
come departmentalized and highly spec- 
ialized as the manufacturing business. 
The demand will continue for the 
resourceful farmer who can turn his 
skillful hand to many jobs which the 
necessities of the weather and his 
diversified business require of him. 
More and more he will probably 
recognize with John Stuart Mills that 
while production laws are nature-made, 
distribution laws are man-made. He 
will seek more diligently than in the 
past for equality in bearing the burden 
of taxation, in equal tariff protection 
and equal educational opportunity. 
The contacts his organizations offer, 
township, county, state and national, 
will not only furnish him information 
for the most efficient production and 
marketing but also the means of using 
such agencies for limited control of 
these processes. National organizations 
looking toward control of production 
and marketing of farm pel ee must 
also recognize the harmony of interests 
of economic groups, that one industry 
cannot long prosper at the expense of 
other industries. This prevents mon- 
opoely price and insures the most 
efficient production and marketing in 
the interest of the consumer quite as 
much as of the producer. 





*“‘A PROBLEM IN THE TEACHING 
OF VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE” 
A. VERNON MILLER 
President of The National Association of 
Vocational Agricultural Instructors. 
Richland Center, Wisconsin 


Mr. Chairman and Friends of Vocation- 
al Agriculture :— 

Inasmuch as I have the privilege of 
appearing last on this program, I wish 
to avail myself of the opportunity to 
express the very keen pleasure mf the 
Wisconsin Agricultural Instructors in 
having this National Meeting in our 
state. We fully appreciate that your 
stay among us is far too limited to gain 
much personal knowledge of the grand- 
eurs of Wisconsin, and to many the 
memory of this Badger State will be the 
memories of Milwaukee alone. While 
we are proud of this, our largest city, 
we also have many other reasons for 
recommending Wisconsin to you be- 
sides progressive politics and that 
which made Milwaukee famous. We 
sincerely wish that you may have re- 
mained with us for several weeks and 
have become acquainted with our pro- 
gressive agriculture and the national 
beauty that has made Wisconsin famous. 
We are truly proud of Wisconsin both 
for material and sentimental reasons, 
and therefore hope that your short stay 
here has been so pleasant that you will 


find yourselves turning back to the 
= old Badger State in the near 
uture. We wish you a pleasant and 
safe journey home, and trust that the 
little bit of Wisconsin spirit that you 
may have acquired here will not be 
dulled or lost in the years to come. 

» When the Program Committee as- 
signed me ten minutes to discuss the 
Problems of the Classroom Instructor 
they purposely or otherwise extended a 
compliment to this group of agricul- 
tural workers. Likely they surmised 
that ten minutes were sufficient to dis- 
cuss our difficulties since we had so 
organized and developed our work in 
the classroom that no problem worthy 
of much discussion remained. Of course 
we who are in the classroom fully real- 
ize that each new development in vo- 
cational agriculture brings its particu- 
lar problem and never will the time 
come in agricultural instruction, any 
more than in any other form of edu- 
cational endeavor, when we may feel 
that our difficulties have been effective- 
ly overcome and our problems satis- 
factorily solved. 

For one of my experience and limited 
knowledge to attempt to discuss the 
classroom problems of the various com- 
munities, states, and regions would be 
the height of egotism. While all states 
have but one single aim in this work, 
that is the teaching of vocational agri- 
culture, yet each state to some extent 
has attempted to develop its program 
along certain individual lines. This 
difference in method, if not in aim, has 
led to distinctive problems in particu- 
lar localities. However I do realize 
that if all the various difficulties in 
agricultural teaching were gathered to- 
gether and carefully analyzed,t hey 
could be classified into a few general 
groups and therefore could be treated 
with a few certain cure-all remedies. 
Nevertheless my seventeen years of 
teaching experience has left me less 
certain as to the best precedure and a 
little more certain that newer teachin 
developments may be along anexpacted 
lines. Time and experience are havin 
their effect, and I am more open-minde 
and less dogmatic in agricultural teach- 
ing practices. 

However there is one problem that 
is common to every locality that is 
attempting education in vocational agri- 
culture, regardless of size of community, 
type of farming, equipment of the de- 
partment, carefulness of supervision, 
set-up of program or qualifications and 
experience of the instructor. This prob- 
lem, if not solved, brings to naught 
ali the study and effort given to agri- 
cultural education. In fact this problem 
is all the more momentous when we 
realize that it in itself is the reason for 
the development of this great movement 
toward a more intelligent agriculture. 
The problem I refer to is the American 
Boy Interested in Things of the Farm. 


> 


The last twenty years have been the 
period of growth in Vocational Agri- 
cultural Education and the develop- 
ment and expansion during this period 
has been characterized to a great extent 
by one of the features that is noted in 
the developmen: of scientific agricul- 
ture; namely that much of the real 
advancement has been possible through 
the work and findings of men who were 
not trained in practical agriculture. 
When education in farming suddenly 
became popular, the demand for a 
personnel was such that many entered 
the work without special preparation, 
Men with only academic training, who 
were fortunate to have been born on a 
farm, felt qualified to take part in the 
setting up of this work. These men 
were of high purpose and sincere intent, 
but often lacked the viewpoint of the 
farmer and his boy. First we had classes 
that followed the laboratory methods 
of the older courses in chemistry and 
physics; then a period when we felt 
that we must have an experimental plot 
or farm. Following this we had super- 
vised study, supervised practice, courses 
of study or no courses deal, projects 
and project records, seasonal sequence 
and job analysis, long time projects and 
long time programs, studies and surveys. 

All this and much more was the re- 
sult of the uncertainty of those charged 
with the task of this new education, 
yet the farm boy was asked to take it 
and profit thereby. This period was also 
a time of publicity, so that we were in- 
terested in telling the world at large the 
number of students in our classes, the 
increase in the number of departments, 
and the great sums earned by our depart- 
ments through project activities. Our 
desire for a favorable showing often 
caused the over-zealous to create un- 
heard of profits on calves, poultry and 
other enterprises. And in this the farm 
boy was a part even when he and his 
father well knew of the ludicrous situa- 
tion. 

I do not wish you to think .uat I am 
ridiculing those men who were in- 
strumental in starting our agricultural 
education any more than I would want 
to hold to derision a Von Liebig, a 
Pasteur or a Babcock. We should pay 
homage to those who carved out paths 
through the wilderness of ignorance so 
that we may follow with comparative 
ease and comfort. These men may have 
made mistakes as any pioneer can who 
is unacquainted with the lay of the land. 
They may have over-emphasized and 
over-developed certain features because 
their vision was limited by the unex- 
plored hills. However, I do believe that 
now is the time when we must pay 
more attention to the personal element 
in agricultural teaching because the 
ultimate success of this work depends 
more on how the farmer and his son 
think and feel about that which is going 
on in their own community than upon 
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HOUSE OF DELEGATES 
of the 
AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 

The House of Delegates of the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association will meet 
in the Ball Room, Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York City, at 2:00 P. M. Friday, 
December 11, 1931. 

No one will be seated as an official 
delegate except upon presentation of a 
certified statement by the secretary of 
the A. V. A. This certified statement 
will be issued only to state directors of 
vocational education, presidents of 
State vocational associations affiliated 
with the A. V. A., and to those persons 
designated in writing by either their 
state director of vocational education 
or the president of their State voca- 
tional association affilated with the 
A. V. A. The list of persons thus desig- 
nated should be presented in type- 
written form. The full name, the official 
title, and post office should be given 
for each delegate. 

Each State must present its list of 
delegates to Z. M. Smith, Secretary, 
American Vocational Association, in 
Parlor 4, Mezzanine Floor, Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York City, before 
five o'clock p. m., Thursday December 
10, 1931. 

Each State is entitled to one delegate 
for each 20 members or major fraction 
thereof, whose dues for the year be- 
ginning September 1, 1931, have been 

aid to the A. V. A. secretary, before 
ve o'clock P. m., Thursday, December 
10, 1931. The state directcr of voca- 
tional education and the president of 
the affiliated association are members 
of the House of Delegates by virtue of 
their offices, if they have paid their 
A. V. A. dues for the year. 


A. V. A. Membership Lists 


Your State vocational membership 
list, accompanied with a remittance of 
one dollar for each member, should be 
sent in duplicate very, very soon, to 
Z. M. Smith, Room 225, State House, 


Indianapolis, Indiana. The official blank, 
mailed to state directors and secretaries 
of State affiliated associations several 
weeks ago, should be used in transmit- 
ting membership lists. If you need 
additional blanks, please inform the 
A. V. A. Secretary. 

The membership fee for the year be- 
gan September 1, 1931, is now due. 

ach state affiliated association should 
collect dues from its members and for- 
ward remittance of one dollar for each 
member to the A. V. A. secretary im- 
mediately. 





THE PRESENT STATUS OF PART 
TIME EDUCATION IN NEW YORK 
STATE 


By Oaxrey Furney 


Chief, Bureau of Industrial Education, 
New York State Education Department. 


The school year 1930-31 marks the 
completion of a decade of experience 
in New York State with a program of 
complusory part-time or continuation- 
school education for — children. 
Noteworthy progress has been made 
during this period. Objectives have 
been clearly defined. Opportunities for 
real service to working youth have 
been dicsovered. Methods of teaching 
have been improved. Better facilities 
have been provided for the schools. The 
administration of the program has be- 
come simpler and easier than formerly. 
Some changes have been made, from 
time to time during the period, in the 
provisions of the State law. The general 
public bas come to have an approving 
attitude. It is evident that the foun- 
dation has been laid for a significant 
and permanent educational structure. 

The legal requirement that employed 
minors, 14 to 17 years of age, attend da 
school for four hours each wee 
brought into question, in 1920, the 
objectives of an educational program 
which had to be carried out with only 
«44 hours of possible instruction during 


the school year. Gradually the reali- 
zation came that the part-time school 
objectives were closely connected with 
the life-career motive and must be 
expressed in terms of vocational gui- 
dance, vocational training, health edu- 
cation, placement, thrift education and 
education for a wise use of leisure time. 
The clarification of objectives resulted 
in the working out of the present 
practical and worthwhile program. 
Growth in Education 

During the past school year, 1930-31, 
there were registered in the part-time 
schools of the State 149,856 cae and 
girls 14, t5 and 16 years of age. Durin 
the first year of operation of me 
schools in 1920-21 the total enrollment 
was 30,236 or slightly over one-fifth of 
the present one. 





TRADE SCHOOLS AND 
INDUSTRIAL HIGH SCHOOLS 
IN NEW YORK STATE 


By Oaxuey Furney 


Cheif, Industrial Education Bureau, New 
York State Education Department. 


The New York State Legislature of 
1908 per an Industrial and Trade 
School Act which gave local boards of 
education the authority to establish 
vocational schools and also provided 
a subsidy to be given on account of the 
employment of teachers. Ten industrial 
schools were organized that year with 
a total registration of 688 toys and 
180 girls. One school was located in 
each of the following places: Albany, 
Buffalo, Freeville, Gloversville, Hud- 
son, Lancaster, New York City, Roch- 
ester, Schenectady and Yonkers. The 
— were, for the most part, retarded 

oys and girls, the buildings were poor, 
equipment was limited, many of the 
teachers were untrained and inex- 
perienced, the courses were not well 
adapted to the needs of industry and 
neither the supervisors or teachers had 
very clear ideas as to what should be 
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BANQUET AND 


Tickets for the A. V. A. banquet and dance to be held in the 
Grand Ball Room of the Pennsylvania Hotel, New York City, 
on Thursday evening, December 10, 1931, must be secured prior 
to December 1, 1931. The price of the ticket covers the charge 
per plate, the entertainment, tips, decorations, and the dance. 

he tables will be numbered and guests will be seated in 
groups of ten at a table. Reservations may be made for a group 
of ten persons or for less than ten persons at the same table. 
Reservations for one person can be made. 
The accomodations are limited. Reservations should be 
applied for immediately to insure acceptance. Check in full 


DANCE TICKETS 


payment must accompany your application. Persons who reside 
in the same State and who desire to be seated at the same table 
should so indicate on the application. Persons from two or more 
States who desire to be seated at the same table, should arrange 
with each other accordingly and should send in their application 
as a group on one blank. 

Applications not accompanied by remittance in full cannot 
be honored. Applicaions must be in the hands of the chairman of 
the banquet committee before December 1, 1931. Dr. John E. 
Kiffin, 47th Avenue and 37th Street, Long Ieland City, New 
York, is chairman of the banquet committee. 





APPLICATION FOR BANQUET TICKETS 


Dr. Joho E. Kiffin 
47th Avenue and 37th Street, 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 
Please find enclosed remittance of $.. 
per ticket for the following persons: 


NAME 


, payment in full for ........ 


... A. V. A. banquet tickets at five dollars ($5.00) 


P. O. STATE 





























Oo }O [ONIN YD |WIN |e 


— 





Very truly yours, 


Address . 
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**A PROBLEM IN THE TEACHING 
OF VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE” 


Continued from Page 23 


the number we can muster in our classes 
or the resuits of some nation-wide sur- 
vey. The papers may be ‘‘plugged”’ 
continually with stories of the agri- 
cultural department, but the patrons 
of the school will have a much more 
reliable source of information as to the 
true worth of the work and will gauge 
their support accordingly. The time is 
gone when we can recommend a fertiliz- 
ing and soil building program to a boy 
without also considering the source of 
the finances. No longer can we attempt 
to teach the production of quality farm 
produce unless the markets pay for 

ualicy, or find a market that will. 

onc is the day, when in the light of the 
business failures in the ciries, we dare 
intimate that success is sure to come to 
anyone who farms after a certain pre- 
scribed formula. We must be willing to 
teach agriculture with the full knowl- 
edge that we are dealing with human 
material with all the faults, limitations 
and abilities of the average man. 


We all realize that there are certain 
efficient methods of instruction that are 
based on sound psychology and the 
successful teacher will employ them. 
There is no doubt that courses of study 
can be carefully scrutinized and much 
““dead timber’’ eliminated. It is an 
accepted fact that to know what to 
teach, when to teach it and how to 
teach it are of vital importance to every 
agricultural instructor. There is a place 
for publicity in agricultural education 
even though some of it smacks with 
comdionsble showmanship. It is true 
that surveys and studies carried on in 
almost unlimited number and upon al- 
most every conceivable subject have 
helped to chart a course for future 
development. But we must always kee 
to the forefront the realization that all 
this is being done for the American 
Farm Boy, the man of tomorrow who 
by his own success or failure will 
determine the success or failure of 
Vocational Agriculture. 


Are we absolutely sure that by teach- 
ing proper facts, in the proper manner, 
at the proper time, the successful future 
of this great work in which we are en- 
gaged will be assured? Are we certain 
that we are so far-seeing that we can 
select the necessary and fundamental 
facts of agriculture and present them in 
such a way that by their use the student 
of today can become a successful farmer 
in a decade or two? I do not believe it is 

ssible in an ever changing business 

ike farming. 

Each new scientific discovery, each 
new economic change, each new social 
alteration brings to bear new and more 
important facts in agriculture. Many be- 
liefs of a few years ago have been dis- 
carded in the light of new knowledge. 


The teachings of today may be valueless 
tomorrow because of new discoveries, 
new determinations, new world wide 
changes. The success of Vocational 
Agriculture must then depend upon 
something else besides the teachings of 
facts, the setting down of scientific 
conclusions. 

The really successful instructor in 
Vocational Agriculture must include 
with his teachings of facts certain 
ideals, confidences, and determinations. 
Not visionary ideals of something un- 
attainable, but ideals so full of life that 
they grow among all difficulties into 
realities. Not confidences of self-satis- 
faction but the confidences of self- 
reliance and courage in spite of change 
and disappointments. Not a determi- 
nation that is obstinate, but a determi- 
nation that is a tenacity of purpose and a 
resolute endurance. Scientific facts and 
carefully drawn conclusions are of the 
utmost importance in our teaching but 
with these must be included those 
factors that make for worth-while 
living. For too long a time the farmer 
has been a mere working force in pro- 
duction, and while these material 
things are vitally needed and must not 
be neglected, Vocational Agriculture 
must place the human emphasis in the 
very center of its program. 

We Agricultural Instructors, through 
fortunate circumstances have an oppor- 
tunity that no other group of endeny 
teachers enjoy. Because of an average 
low student load and an intimate 
knowledge of home conditions, we are 
in a position to do a personal and an 
individual service of untold value. We 
can study each boy and consider his 
individual] differences and aptitudes and 
so advise and train him that he may 
find his place in life with the least 
wasted eben. The Almighty Creator 
placed in each American Farm Boy a 
great store of latent possibilities, which 
we can help to bring out and develop. 
We can so teach Vocational Agriculture 
that our students will not only become 
successful from the material viewpoint, 
but also that they may live worth- 
while lives, ever prepared to meet 
changing conditions and unforeseen 
problems. 





PLANNING THE ANNUAL PRO- 
GRAM IN VOCATIONAL 
AGRICULTURE 
L. R. Larson 
Instructor in Agriculture,Beaver Dam, Wis. 

In Wisconsin, we hesitate in seleciing 
a master teacher of vocational agricul- 
ture for two reasons. One is that no one 
in our state feels capable of making a 
selection of this kind, and the other is 
that no teacher would appreciate the 
honor very much if it were thrust upon 
him. 

To me, talks, either good or bad can 
be scored on three poiuts: 1. Does the 


» 


talk inspire the listener? 2. Does it re- 
organize the listener's own information 
into more fundamentally sound 
thought? 3. Does it give the listener 
new information? 

I am just dropping these points by 
way of introduction so that you may 
realize that I know how thin is the 
foundation upon which I stand in talk- 
ing to this group. I do, however, 
appreciate very keenly the honor of 
speaking to you, partially in represent- 
ing my own associates in Wisconsin, 
and also to members of the American 
Vocational Association. 

Ask the average farmer what it costs 
to produce a bushel of corn and in 99 
cases out of 100 he will answer, ‘‘I don’t 
know’’. In further questioning, ask him 
if twenty-five cents a bushel is too low 
a price and he will answer, “Yes.” 
Ask him if $1.09 per bushel is too high 
and he will give you the same answer. 
He seems to know in general what the 
cost isn't, but doesn’t know exactly 
what it is. 

I find myself in a similar predicament 
in trying to justify the use of the annual 
plan system which several other men 
in the state as well as myself are 
attempting to put into practice. believe 
this plan should be used, but until I 
was backed to the wall with the news 
that I was to present this subject to 
you, I had not given it much analytical 
thought. 

However, I realize that the agricul- 
tural instructor who is sincerely at- 
tempting to justify the cash spent by 
his school board upon his department 
finds plenty to do without cnietakiog 
another job, (the exact reason for which 
he knows not). For this reason I am 
attempting to give the ‘‘why’’ of 
supporting the annual program plan. 

he teacher in Vocational Agricul- 
ture is being recognized more and more 
as a factor in the complicated program 
of farm relief. It seems to me, there- 
fore, that upon the teacher of agricul- 
ture is placed the responsibility of 
building up a solid program of work 
for his locality each year—and that, 
above all, he is to make an honest effort 
to reach his aims. 

With several thousand teachers of 
agriculture all over the United States, 
constructing worth-while programs and 
carrying them out, a tremendous in- 
fluence could be wielded against the 
chief barriers to agricultural progress, 
namely ignorance and indifference. 


PuRpPOsES OF THE ANNUAL PLAN 


As I see it, the real goer for the 
annual planning of the agricultural 
program are as follows: 

1. An annual program serves as a 
barrier against more projects than 
it is humanly possible for one man 
to handle. 

The average community offers a host 

of worthy projects to the teacher who 
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might consider them. By making an 
annual program, he then naturally 
selects those projects which could best 
be promoted in his locality. This pre- 
vents him from dabbling in a great 
number of projects. 


2. The annually planned program 
also wards off other projects that 
may arise during the year so that 
a few projects may be well done. 


Occasionally a condition arises where- 
by we must alter our yearly plans. This 
situation, however, if allowed to come 
up too often, as it may if there is no 
yearly plan, lessens the efficiency of the 
department considerably. 


3. By organizing our work on a year’s 
basis, we build a corral which 
serves to keep the best ideas in 
mind. By so doing, we are quite 
liable to see to it that these ideas 
are put into operation. 


It is human nature to shirk those 
tasks even that we know should be 
done. A written yearly program so 
placed that it may be read through 
several times during the year helps one 
to remember to carry through those 
projects deemed worthy. 


4. Finally if the program is closely 
paralleled with complete and ac- 
curate records, covering the entire 
year’s accomplishments, the in- 
structor will have an opportunity 
to compare his ideals with his 
results. 


Obviously we should keep good 


records of our work. The reasons are too 
clear to need much further comment. 
One of the paramount values in good 
departmental record-keeping is that 
it allows comparison with your aims 
and the inventory of your results and 
accomplishments. Reaching the goal 
you set for yourself in an annual pro- 
gtam is some inspiration in itself. 

There is, however, one feature that 
is not favorable to the annual plan pro 
psition. If one is not careful, he, the 
teacher of agriculture, will have a 
endency to accomplish things to the 
xtent that he will unconsciously 
heglect to do real teaching in the finest 
sense of the word. 


CoNSTRUCTING THE WorRKING PLAN 


It has been my good fortune the past 
three and a half years to work in a 
school system which is quite highly 
organized. I have also had the privileges 
naturally concurrent with the opening 
of a new department. I therefore 
determined that it was up to me to use 
my privileges to the fullest extent for 
he good of the community, and at the 
ame time to carry through the busi- 
ess ideals of the school administration 
hrough my department. In about one 
onth after arriving at Beaver Dam, I 
tonstructed a four year program such as 
you will find on the first three sheets 





of mimeographed material which has 
been given you. This will be summarized 
in the fall of 1932. I believe it would 
be the better thing to do, however, to 
wait one year before the teacher 
should build his long time program. 


Since 1927, I have made annual plans 
for 1928-29, 1929-30, and 1930-31. 


In building up these yearly programs, 
I have not seen fit to make any formal 
surveys. I believe the average teacher 
can make out a good working plan 
from informal observations made while 
he is about his regular work. The actual 
writing of each program took from two 
to four hours spread over a period of 
about two weeks. Most of the planning 
for the outline was done behind the 
steering wheel of my car. 


In order to make the yearly program 
worth anything at all, it is imperative 
that it be used. It is well to have copies 
of both your program and its summary 
in the hands of your school adminis- 
trators. Above all one copy should be 
in your own Office files and one at your 
elbow at all times for reference. It goes 
without saying that definite aims stated 
in tangible, measurable terms should 

rmeate the whole written program. 
gtich a procedure allows the instructor 
to do an accurate job of “‘comparing 
notes’’ at the end of the year. 


A friend of mine who has watched 
my work to some extent noted my 
yearly plan. He said, ‘“‘How long did it 
take to work this out?’’ I replied that 
it took about two weeks to draw up 
the plan. He then said, ‘Now that 
you've got it, what are you going to do 
with it?’’ The only reply that | could 
give was that I would spend the other 
eleven and one-half months trying to 
catch up I find that this was and is 
quite true. 


Those of you who may have been in 
the Smith-Hughes profession as long 
or longer than I, may feel that the 
adoption of the annual program idea is 
not needed. If you can keep in mind and 
accomplish your program without its 
aid, more power to you. However, the 
beginning teacher in Agriculture should 
be especially benefited by a planned 
program of work. Too often the be- 
ginner is called on to do things in his 
community in the name of progressive 
agriculture which in the light of 
deliberate longtime planning would be 
ruled out of the picture. 

Smith-Hughes agricultural work is a 
fundamentally sound factor in the 
struggle for agricultural equality. The 
movement will be just as strong as the 
basic unit in its administration, that is 
the Smith-Hughes teacher. If we stand 
still we soon fall behind. My sincere 
hope is that the —— in this 
little talk may be of some service to 
you. None of the ideas that I have 
mentioned are original by any means, 


> 


so while I cannot claim any credit for 
them, neither can you fasten the blame 
on me of promulgating more planks in 
your already crowded platform of 
work, 





THE USE OF VISUAL AIDS IN 
TEACHING VOCATIONAL 
AGRICULTURE. 


Roy E. Szamens 
West Newton, Pa. 


It is not the purpose of this article to 
discuss the values of visual materials in 
teaching or to tell the sources from 
which these materials may be obtained. 
If the reader is desirous of learning more 
of the values of visual education he is 
referred to the bibliography at the end. 
The sources of visual material are so 
numerous and obvious that we are prone 
to overlook them, especially the black- 
board and the farm x 


The writer wishes to state that this 
article is limited to his own experiences 
and is not offered as a cure-all in teach- 
ing agriculture. It is hoped that some 
benefits may be ditived from it by 
others in the field. The facts mentioned 
here are beneficial to this school by the 
way of stimulating interest among the 
pupils and advertising the department 
to the people of the community. No 
outstanding claims are made here but 
it is offered for just what it is worth. 


The use of visual materials may be 
over done at the expense of the learning 
habits and must be zealously guarded 
against. There are four values of visual 
aids that are kept in mind: first, as an 
easy means of identifying objects and 
operations; second, to stimulate think- 
ing on the part of the pupil; third, to 
help the pupil to grasp relations; and, 
fourth, as a type of toe: heey enjoyment. 


The cheapest and one of the most 
important aids in teaching is the black- 
board. The teacher and the pupil both 
use it to convey thoughts and relations 
that are difficult to express in words. 
In most cases the drawings are crude 
but they usually put across the idea in 
mind. Character education, one of the 
primary aims of our schools, is mater- 
lally aided by drawings put on the 
blackboard. Pupils are encouraged to 
use the board for any purpose during 
the time they are in the room and classes 
are not in session. They usually put 
their thoughts on the board and the 
teacher, by close observation of these 
drawings and thoughts expressed, will 
get a mental picture that will aid him 
in getting a better understanding of 
the pupil using the board. 


Film strips are a valuable aid in 
teaching, provided the apove mention- 
ed aims are kept in mind. Care must be 
exercised not to abuse the use of film 
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strips by using them as a source of 
entertainment or as a time killer. The 
film strip is shown to the class at the 
beginning of the unit to be taught, to 
give the pupil a general idea of the 
unit about to be taught. Thought pro- 
voking questions are asked. If they are 
answered correctly by the pupils with- 
out having studied the lesson, the 
teacher forgets them. It is useless to 
teach something the pupils already 
know, besides it gives more time for 
the difficult part of the assignment. 
The same pictures are shown at the end 
of the assignment and the difficulties 
cleared up. This time the teacher does 
not have to ask questions, the pupils 
do that, usually they are of the why and 
wherefore type of questions. The 
second aim, the stimulation of thought 
on part of the pupil, is usually reached. 


Contrary to the general practice, 
there are no picture charts pertaining 
to agriculture on the walls of the 
agricultural room. It is the opinion of 
the writer that pupils become so ac- 
customed to seeing them on the wall, 
that when it comes time to use and 
study them, the pupil honestly thinks 
that he knows all that is on them. 
Consequently he pays little attention 
to them when they are being used. The 
same method is used and practiced with 
seed samples, soil samples, insect plates, 
etc. When the units are taught in- 
volving seeds, etc., the samples and 
charts are before the pupils until the 
unit is finished. 


Very good programs are secured on 
the radio relating to character edu- 
cation and agriculture from ‘*The 
American School of the Air’’, ‘The 
Ohio School of the Air’’, Vo-Ag Period 
on K.D.K.A., etc. Comments on this 
aid are withheld until more data is 
available. 


The value of demonstrations has been 
so clearly shown by laboratory meth- 
ods, projects, and the demonstrations 
at the Farm Products Show at Harris- 
burg, that it does not have to be men- 
tioned here. Field trip demonstrations 
are valuable, but the trouble here is 
that it is not always convenient to 
take the class out just at the time the 
work is being done on the farm. Also 
there are operations that are essential 
to farming that cannot usually be seen, 
such as the different methods of drain- 
age, different systems of laying out 
orchards, range versus confinement sys- 
tems of poultry raising, and several 
others. 


In order to demonstrate these prac- 
tices, and to give the pupil an under- 
standing of the operations involved, 
the ‘‘farm’’ was brought to the school. 
A platform, eight by twelve feet, was 
built and covered with five inches of 
soil. Usually two demonstrations are 
operated at the same time, one by the 


lower class and one by the upper class. 
Two of these demonstrations will be 
carried through in order to more 
clearly show how the idea is worked. 
Also the equipment necessary for the 
operation of the “‘farm’’ is made in 
the shop, except the farm machinery. 
Range versus confinement system was 
worked out by the lower class. Colony 
houses equipped with roosts, nests, 
skids, windows with cello glass, etc., 
were built and then placed on the 
““farm'’. Houses for the confinement 
system were built equipped as above 
with the screen-enclosed porch added. 
Different model houses were made and 
used. These were placed alongside of 
the range method models, each boy in 
the class being responsible for some 
phase of the work. The class would be 
studying this unit at the time of build- 
ing the models. Each boy explained 
his part of the work when the whole 
thing was completed. The advantages 
and disadvantages were discussed. 


In the drainage project on the “‘farm”’ 
the tile was made by using round sticks 
about two inches long and one-fourth 
inch in diameter. The herringbone, 
gridiron, natural, and stone ditch 
methods were shown. The ditches 
were made by actual use of sights, 
batterboards, and measuring stock to 
get the slope. Guarded bulkheads were 
made by using small blocks with holes 
bored in the center and the holes 
covered with fly screen. Miniature 
tools were made and labeled. Expla- 
nations were then given the same as for 
poultry. 

Numerous demonstrations may be 
given as the “‘farm’’ is equipped 
with plows, tractors, manure spreader, 
threshing machine, combine, hay load- 
er, hay rack, gas engine, etc., all with 
movable parts. Miniature farm animals 
and people are used to add interest and 
to make it more attractive. Christmas 
tree lights are used for the farm light- 
ing system. All this may seem like a 
lot of work but the results more than 
make it pay in this school. 

One of the results of the experiment 
unlooked for, but nevertheless wel- 
come, is the advertising that it brings. 
The boys tell their parents and others 
about what they are doing and they 
come to see the “‘farm’’, thus getting 
in contact with the school. Grade 
teachers bring their pupils to see the 
““farm’’. These teachers report that 
their pupils are anxious to get into 
high school. Other pupils have signi- 
fied their intention of taking up 
agriculture next year. However, it 
remains to be seen whether or not the 
enrollment in the agricultural class is 
stimulated. 

Morris GREENBERG: Reprint from Pro- 
ceedings Eastern Arts Assoc. What the 
Average Teacher May Accomplish in Black- 
board Drawing. 


» 


Dr. Broyxes: Objective Number One 
Visual Education. 


Frank N. Freeman: Professor of 
Education, University of Chicago. 17th. 
Annual Schoolmans' Week Proceedings. 1930. 
Page 288. 


Gzorce Oxitver Marrs: Univ. of 
Denver, Colo. Master Thesis. Use of 
Graphs and Diagrams in Teaching. The 
Value of Free Industrial Material—An 
Aid in Vitalizing the School Curriculum. 
Master Thesis. 1929. Stanford University. 

Dept. of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, 
Pa. Visual Education. The Object—Speci- 
men—Model and Blackboard Technique. 
Educational Monographs. 





TRADE SCHOOLS AND 
INDUSTRIAL HIGH SCHOOLS 
IN NEW YORK STATE 
Continued from Page 24 


taught or how the teaching could be 
best done. It is doubtful if the ten 
schools had all told $50,000 worth of 
equipment. 


The 23 years which have elapsed 
since then have brought many changes. 
The registration in day unit trade 
schools had increased to 16,755 last 
year, when 11,508 boys and 5,247 
girls were reported in attendance. The 
various cities of New York State now 
boast some tof he finest trade-school 
buildings in the world, among which 
may be mentioned the Burgard Vo- 
cational High School, Buffalo, the 
Manhattan Trade High School for 
Girls, New York City; the Pecklam 
Vocational High School, Buffalo; the 
Seneca Vocational High School, Buffalo; 
The Trott Vocational High School, 
Niagara Falls; and the Brooklyn In- 
dustrial High School for Girls, New 
York City. Equipment is everywhere 
uniformly excellent. Supervisors and 
teachers are carefully selected and have 
the benefit of good training. The pupils 
are a normal group of 14 to 18 year-old 
boys and girls who are interested in 
entering industrial occupations. A total 
of 53 different unit-trade courses are 
offered, 46 for boys and 7 for girls. 


Interest in the trade-school program 
has really just been awakened. New 
York City will open next September its 
beautiful new Samuel Gompers In- 
dustrial High School and plans are 
under way in the same city for new 
buildings for the Brooklyn Industrial 
High School for Boys, The Murray 
Hill Vocational High School, The 
Central School of the Printing Trades 
and The Central School of the Needle 
Trades. Albany promises to erect an 
Industrial High School building and 
other cities are considering their local 
needs with a view to construction. 
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HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION? 








We Will Pay 
a Dollar for a 
Question 








THE QUESTION BOX 


Problem g—I have sevetal girls in my Home Economics Classes 
who I would say need to take the course. They dress very 
poorly due to lack of money and the knowledge of how to 
sew and dress properly. How am I going to provide for these 
girls buying materials for sewing classes when impossible to 
secure aid from home or school? 
Suk mitted by (Miss) Juxia H. Stenxen, Lloyd High School, 
Erlanger, Kentucky. 
Address the News Bulletin Editor, Room 225 State House 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





We Will Pay 
$5.00 for an 
Answet 











PROBLEM 3 
Miss Brown is a beginning teacher of 
foods to ninth od irls. Books will 
not arrive until ten days after school 


opens. What would you have her do 
until the books arrive? 


ANSWER 
First of all, the girls must not know 
that these lessons have been planned 
to fill in the time until the books arrive. 
Ten lessons, one and one-half hours 
daily: 
1. Advertising 


Have a number of current magazines 
in the class and notice the various ads. 
Discuss the purpose of them, the color 
schemes and combinations used, the 
methods of drawing attention em- 
ployed by the advertisers. Are their 
methods and motives always honest? 

Select the ads that seem the best and 
try to discover why they like them. 
Could the color schemes and com- 
binations be used elsewhere? Is there 
harmony in them? 

What is harmony? How could 
harmony of color, ideas, etc., be brought 
to the table? 

Assignment: Have girls bring in 
attractive pictures of foods and those 
showing methods of setting tables. 


Il. Meal Planning. 


Arrange meals using these pictures. 
(Make no mention of food values, cost, 
labor, time, etc. Let the girls plan what 
they think would be right, and in a 
later lesson on food values, get out 


these meals and the girls will enjoy 
criticising the menus they planned 


before they actually understood the’ 


careful planning of meals as an art.) 
Have the girls inspect all of the plans 
and vote for the ones they consider 
best, then tell why they liked some 
better than others. 

Each girl should then assemble her 
best meal and paste the pictures on a 
piece of theme paper. These should be 
collected by the teacher and kept for 
future reference. 

Ill. Purpose of Food in the Body. 

1. Lecture by the teacher. A skeleton 
outline should be on the board so that 
she may fill it in as she proceeds with 
the talk. 

2. Discuss the effect of mental 
hygiene on digestion, neatness of table 
arrangement and mealtime etiquette. 

IV. Garnishing versus Advertising. 

1. What makes the pictures of foods 
in magazines so attractive? 

2. How might we make ours like 
them so that people will want what we 
have to serve? 

3. Demonstrations by the teacher on 
some of the simple methods and means 
of garnishing. (Suggest a pot of parsley 
in a hanging basket in the kitchen.) 

V. Table Setting. 


Plan menus and set the table for them. 
Practice serving in correct form and 
stress simplicity. 

Make smal! sandwiches and lemon- 
ade and serve an informal tea just for 
the class. 


VI. Arrangement of Kitchen Equipment 

Every kitchen should be as con- 
venient as possible so as to save extra 
steps, time and energy. 

1. Look over the school kitchen and 
note wherein it might be improved. 

2. Plan for the placing of the utensils 
used (a) daily (b) occasionally. 

3. Budgeting time in housekeeping. 

VII. and VIII. Economy in Marketing. 

Comparing costs of: 

1. Bulk and packaged goods. 


2. Home canned and commercially 
canned products. 


3. Buying in small and large quanti- 
ties. (Arrange with a grocer to take the 
class to his store or have him come u 
to the school and talk to the girls.) 

Inquire, compare costs and compute 
savings when such articles as potatoes, 
cabbage, apples, onions and carrots are 
stored in the cellar in the fall for winter 
use. 

IX. Seasonal Suggestions. 


Make lists of all the fruits, vegetables 
and meats in season and compare the 
cost with them out of season. 

Everyone at some time has un- 
expected guests. How can the situation 
be met with the least amount of effort 
and confusion? 

1. It is wise on the part of a house- 
wife to have an ‘‘emergency shelf.”’ 

2. Everyone should have some menu 
in mind for such an occasion so that 
the unexpected does not cause her to be 
confused and inefficient. 
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X. The Charming Hostess. 

Discuss the qualities of a gracious 
hostess and discover what it is that she 
does to cause her guests to be at ease. 

Take turns at being hostesses and 
never permit gossip to lead the con- 
versation. Learn to change an un- 
pleasant subject without being rude or 
offensive. 

Bernice E. Smoor, 
Milwaukee Vocational School 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





BUILDING A PROGRAM ON THE 
NEEDS OF THE ADULT 
HOME MAKER 


Haze E. THompson 


State Supervisor, Vocational Home Making, 
Topeka, Kansas. 


If we could plan and execute an 
evening school program in the same 
way that we do a day school program, 
we would not feel that it was so much 
of a problem as we do at the present 
time. If our pupils were there because 
they were required to come, if we knew 
they were there for a given period of 
time, we could plan a comprehensive 

rogram and many of our serious prob- 

lous would be eliminated. The fact that 
women come .. evening school volun- 
tarily is evidence of interest, and in- 
terested people are easily taught pro- 
vided the teacher can capture that 
interest and hold it. Since adult classes 
are entirely voluntary and since women 
come to them in order to get help with 
specific problems, the program must be 
planned specifically to meet the needs 
of these women. 

The entire success of the evening 
school depends on the type of program 
offered and the type of teacher ae is 
employed. Our interest centers around 
these questions— 

1. How may we determine the needs 

of the home makers? 

2. How may we plan the instruction 
so that it will be of practical 
benefit to home makers; that is, 
how may we give the instruction 
so that ic will actually meet these 
needs? 

3. How may we determine when 
these needs are met? 

First, we will consider the problem: 
What are the needs of the present day 
home maker—Are her needs the same 
this year as last year? We find that the 
needs change with a changing social 
and economic order. Right now more 
than ever we need to stress economy. 
We find that made-over units in cloth- 
ing, low cost meals, planning the family 
finances are units that appeal. Today, 
women face such problems as these: 
How can I guide my child's behavior 
habits? Which labor saving devices 
must I select for my home? How may I 
apportion the income so that we can be 
suitably dressed, healthfully fed and 


housed for comfort and respectability 
and artistic satisfaction? Or what enter- 
tainment or recreation may I plan that 
will interest my éntire family? In order 
to fulfill the objective of adult edu- 
Cation, we must be prepared to give 
—a regardless of age, social posi- 
tion, education, or previous experience 
of the women enrolled. 

The subject matter in the courses 
must be on a level with the women’s 
intelligence and must tie up definitely 
with their interest and their home 
problems. 

We may meet their needs not only in 
regard to home problems solved but in 
other ways as well. The meeting place 
should be convenient for the greatest 
number of women enrolled and the time 
of meeting should be at the time that is 
most convenient for the majority of the 
group. The meeting place should be 
comfortable and attractive, well heated, 
lighted, ventilated and clean. Larger 
communities that provide for classes 
in outlying districts and hold them at 
varying hours are doing much to meet 
their obligations along this line. 

In planning a program, determining 
the needs, it is well to talk with a great 
many key women in the community— 
the leaders of the P. T. A., the leaders 
in church organizations, in the women’s 
auxiliaries of labor organizations, in 
the Federated Clubs, inthe A. A. U. W., 
and in any other organized groups. 
These women will give valuable in- 
formation concerning the type of 
women, their home conditions, the 
salary levels represented and the actual 
home needs. If the teacher could plan 
to visit a few of the representative 
homes, it would give her a much better 
insight into their home life and needs. 
An enrollment blank may be used that 
shows the women's education, the 
number and ages of children in family, 
the type of home in which they live, 
and other valuable information. 

Another way to determine needs is to 
use a self-checking sheet on which the 
woman checks her own practices and 
knowledge as well as her needs. This 
may be valuable in several ways. It may 
help to show the woman where she 
ro ol information or it may call her 
attention to newer practices than she 
has been using in her home work. 
Where there is a large enough enroll- 
ment to warrant several classes, it is 
well to try to get the women placed in 
the group that most nearly fits their 
capacity. In one of our larger centers 
from eight to twelve classes are organ- 
ized at one time. Of these, four are 
clothing classes. As the women enroll 
the local director talks with each one 
individually and by various means 
determines where each woman fits in 
best. Two of the groups are elementary 
and in these, simple wash garments are 
made. The other two groups are more 
advanced; usually one of these is a 
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made-over unit and one a new material 
dress unit. The women can thus get the 
type of clothing work they most need 
at this time. Thus, the individual 
differences in needs and capacity can be 
cared for. In a small community where 
it is impossible to have many groups the 
units may be shorter and a greater 
variety of work offered. By having 
short units and offering a variety during 
the year, many needs of different home 
makers can be met. At all times the 
women should be encouraged to bring 
in their individual problems. These will 
make good discussion material and the 
class will — by the pooled ex- 
periences of the group. While I was 
visiting a class in home decoration 
recently, a problem of dyeing material 
was presented by one of the women. 
Through the discussion of this actual 
problem a splendid lesson on color 
combinations was developed. 

We must meet the women's interests 
first then try to lead them to be in- 
terested in other worth while things. 
In other words we must make them 
conscious of other needs. Often we find 
that the women are interested in one 
type of work. For example, they might 
be interested in a unit in interior 
decoration or meals for special occasions. 
By giving a short unit of the work in 
which they are most interested, it is 
entirely possible that they may become 
leomamaet in nutrition for the family, 
child feeding, or home management 

roblems. We are justified in offering a 
se practical course at first if it is the 
channel through which the women 
realize their greatest needs and through 
which they will be led into more 
practical and helpful courses. 

An essential in meeting needs is to 
have a well trained teacher who has 
svmpathy and understanding for the 
home maker. She must be well versed 
in the units she is to teach and must be 
able to hold the confidence of the 
women. She must have had practical 
experience in many lines of household 
activity so that she can speak the same 
language as the home maker. No matter 
how well trained she may be in theory 
if she lacks the actual practical ex- 
perience, she will not have the respect 
and confidence of her class. 

Next we come tu the question: How 
may we know when the needs are met? 
In other words how may we evaluate 
our program? 

This is one of the most difficult 
problems we have—to be sure our work 
is really functioning. There is no single 
measuring stick that can be used for 
every program or every class. We must 
devise and use many methods of 
evaluation. 

It is possible to judge the finished 
product in some classes. In a class in 
which construction work is done, we 
can determine to some extent if the 
standards of workmanship have been 
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improved, if wise selections have been 
made, if judgment has been used. We 
can tell to some extent if the woman 
has developed independence and con- 
fidence in herself. Any of these signs of 
improvement will indicate development 
| growth of the women. 

The conscientious teacher may ask 
herself such questions as these. 

1. To what extent is a high average 
attendance maintained throughout 
the unit? 

2. Are women in class bringing in 
their own problems for solution? 
3. Has interest been developed in 
other units than the ones first 
organized? 

4. Does membership in the class 
include a good cross section of 
women in the community? 

5- Are more books on home mak- 
ing being drawn from the public 
library? 

If the teacher can answer these 
questions satisfactorily she may feel 
that she is making progress with her 
program. 

It is harder to determine how much 
the home practices have been affected 
and changed for the better. If it is 

ossible for the teacher to visit the 
onan she may see some of these 
changes. She may learn of them by 
talking with the women. We can cite 
many examples of this type. In one class 
of home furnishing after the lesson on 
selection and hanging pictures had been 
given, one woman sold the teacher that 


she had removed a picture of dead game > 


from her dining room and replaced it 
with a cheerful picture that the family 
enjoyed. Another woman told how she 
had rearranged her pictures, lowered 
them and hung them in the proper 
method. This was definite proof that 
some of the class instruction carried 
over into actual home practice. 

A local director of evening classes 
told me of this incident. A meal plan- 
ning class was organized for a a of 
women with a very limited salary. On 
the evening the director visited the 
class they were preparing a one dish 
meal—a goulash. It was tasty, nutri- 
tious and attractively served. The cost of 
this dish to serve a family of six was 
twenty-five cents. At each class meeting 
the teacher gave the women instruction 
in planning meals that would properly 
nourish their families and that could 
be provided with the amount of money 
they had to spend for food supplies. 

In another community the teacher of 
the child study groups has many calls 
from mothers concerning their prob- 
lems. One mother who is working on a 
particular difficulty has a colaeinne 
with her twice a week concerning the 
progress of her project. 

That women have become aware of 


their problems and are seeking more 
information is shown in another com- 
munity. The city librarian said that 


there were many calls for books con- 
cerning household problems. Books 
that had not been off the shelf for 
months were in constant circulation 
after adult classes had been organized. 

In still another community the li- 
brarian got in touch with the teacher 
and asked her help in collecting books 
and pamphlets that would be helpful 
in the units offered. This material was 
cas on a special shelf and was 
requently used by class members. Does 
this not show awakened interest in the 
problems of the home maker? To 
summarize: If we are to build a program 
on the needs of the adult home maker 
we must: 


(1) Use all possible methods to 
determine what these needs 
are. 


(2) Plan courses that will meet the 
needs and be ever alert to vary 
these courses as the needs vary. 


(3) Evaluate our work in terms of 
how the needs are being met. 
If the women show progress in 
products made in class, if chey are able 
to work independently at home, if 
some of the home practices are im- 
proved, if the women become aware of 
their problems and seek a solution and 
new information from available sources, 
then we may feel that we are at least 
beginning to approach our goal of 
building a program to meet the needs of 
the adult home maker. 





FINDING THE NEEDS OF THE 
WORKING GIRL IN THE RURAL 
DISTRICT AND MEETING THESE 


ANNA SMRHA 


Gordon, Nebraska 


In the search for the needs of the 
working girl in the rural district it is 
necessary first to investigate who she 
is and what she does and later to 
determine what it is that she hopes to 
do in the future. 

There are not many jobs open to the 
working girl in the rural district. She 
may teach if she finishes high school 
and prepares herself by taking the 
normal training course. She may work 
in an office or clerk in a store. But these 
jobs are limited in number and the 

roportion of girls to be found in them 
is necessarily small. The greatest num- 
ber, by far, is found in their own homes. 
These girls have quit school anywhere 
from the sixth or seventh grade to the 
twelfth, either from choice or necessity. 
They have gone back home to the farm 
to help with the regular chores of the 
place. These are so many and so varied 
that the struggle is always against be- 
coming submerged by them. 

Under such conditions, when would 
it be possible to see this girl to meet her 
needs? The part time school is at 
present perhaps the best solution to 
this question. It can be organized at 
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any time that suits her convenience and 
continued throughout the slack season. 

It was my privilege to teach in a part 
time school at Hooper, Nebraska just 
four years ago. This experience largely 
influences what I have to say. 

The part time school for the girls was 
organized in conjunction with a part 
time school of agriculture for boys. 
This was held during the months of 
January, February, and March when the 
boys were practically free from their 
field work. When they came to school 
it was possible for them to bring their 
sisters along. 

About sixteen girls were enrolled in 
the class the year I taught. It was the 
second year for part time work in home- 
making and the girls knew what to 
expect from the class. 

Of these sixteen girls only one had 
graduated from high school and only 
three had even attended high school. 
They had all taken their grade work in 
country schools. The oldest was nine- 
teen, the youngest was fourteen. The 
average age was sixteen. Two of the 
girls were married and one of these had 
a baby. 

I had been sent to Hooper from the 
university because no other teacher was 
available for the position. Before going 
I had several conferences with Miss 
Vorhies, our state supervisor, to pre- 
pare myself for meeting the needs of 
the girls 1 would possibly come in 
contact with. We outlined a very 
flexible course of study including vari- 
ous phases of home-making, organized 
in units just as in our work in vocation- 
al home economics. But I was impressed 
with the fact that I must investigate to 
find out what my girls most vitally 
needed and then that’! must make them 
conscious of their own needs, for they 
would not always recognize them all 
themselves. 

Therefore, when I faced fourteen 
girls that first day I was filled with 
curiosity and interest. I listened to the 
conversation and noticed, for one ching, 
the erroneous English that was used. 
I joined in the conversation and learned 
that the young girls were in school very 
largely for the fun and enjoyment that 
they expected to gain from it and that 
the older ones wanted nothing so much 
as to learn to sew. They were as agreed 
on that point as though they had 
previously met to discuss the matter. 

To get a better insight into the actual 
home conditions in order to be able to 
judge better for myself what might be 
included in our work I devised a 
questionnaire which each girl filled out. 
This included such questions as: 

How far do you live from town? 

How often do you get into town? 

How large is your home? 

What kind of stove (or stoves) do 
you use? 

What kinds of lights do vou have? 

Do you have a wash machine? Kind? 


Continued on Page 49 
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ONE TICKET TO 
THE GREAT WHITE WAY! 


Being an outline of high spots for Another Vocational Accasion 


HE bos’n’s whistle piped and, dropping my 
battle-scarred mop, giving a hitch to my 
web belt, I slithered forward to see what 

new mutiny had broken. There stood our good 
Captain Newing calling to his crew. 

Cherry was up in the shrouds boring h:.ies 
in the crosstree. John Reardon, asleep in a con- 
venient life boat, awakened. Arthur Dean, bend- 
ing over the bowsprit to wash the face of the 
figurehead, was thinking up lines for his boy and 
girl column. 

“The Cap'n says The Ship’s leaking, shouted 
Purser James into a nearby porthole. From the 
bunk of First Class Passenger Cooley emerged a 
groan, ‘Aw, tell them to put a pan under it and 
come to bed.” 

= abaft the windlass barrels Second Mate 
John Claude, squatted with a tame albatross on 
his lap, was teaching the bird to punch holes in 
booth cards. In the galley Dudley Full was 
twirling the knob of a brass lock while Steward 
Milliken marveled at 
this modern prevention 
of nightly raids on The 
Ship's stock of sardines 
and sea biscuits. 

The whistle brought 
Fred Bishop from the 
chart room with a chalk- 
ed T-square. He and 
Ramsey had been playing 
billiards by banking fish 
balls from the fence of 
the saw table. Benjamin 
was calibrating the water 
barrel with a micro- 
meter. 

Perched in the crow’s 
nest was First Mate 
Fatrrnam dividing his 
time between the spy 
glass and a voluminous 
manuscript on ‘‘How to 
be Happy though Sea- 
sick’’ by E. A. Lee. 

Watson was whettin 
the anchor’s flukes, muc 
to the disgust of Roy 
Fife who knew that New 
York's harbor was easy 


more details or hotel accommodations should 
write to Chai: nan Charles Lafflin, Principal of 
West Side Continuation School. He will be at the 
information booth on your arrival. 

**A feature of the Directors’ meeting will be an 
all Tuesday cruise. The craft will be none other 
than Empire State, proud schooner of the New 
York Merchant Marine Academy. **Tis planned to 
encircle this historic isle of Manhattan from 
Battery to Supten Devil with many toots and 
Tammany streamers. 

“Another party that will live long in the 
memory of the youngest lubber will be held on 
board an ocean heer on Wednesday evening. The 
Ship will participate in this activity although 
arrangements will be directly in charge of Joseph 
Miller, Secretary of the New York Board of 
Education. Look him up. 

“Then will come that high point of the whole 
convention,—the Thursday night banquet. What 
a menu, what a program, what a man to handle 





digging. 

he blinking light of 
Sandy Hook signaled on 
our port. The great 
adventure was imminent! 
From the bridge rang out Newing's stentorian 
voice, “I have here visa for first class passengers 
shore papers for the crew, port papers for the 
cargo, and funny papers for the New York natives. 

“Soon Chief Pirate Wahlstrom will come over 
the rail. The stocky man who will follow him up 
the Jacob's ladder is Commodore Phillips, masked 
asa — Give them a resounding Bronx cheer. 

“‘Now listen here, when we dock I want no 
publicity tactics. Take your ditty bags and go 
straight to your rooms, refusing all ovations and 
sneering at all reporters. When you have put on 
your civilian garb you may appear in the lobby 
and unbuckle your exhibits pronto. Remember 
that Helmsman Fred Gross will lead you in 
ticket a calisthenics on the roof while 
Rudy Valee that tender sentiment, ‘I tooted 
my way to the altar’. 

“On Monday the three day sessions of the State 
Directors will be — by none other than 
handsome L. A. Wilson. Supplementing their 
program will be fifty possible trips to schools, 
industries, museums. Any A. V. Aians who want 


it—none other than Doctor John E. Kiffin, 
Principal of Queens Continuation School, Long 
Island. Tables of ten will be arranged in advance. 
A groaning board,—olives to nerts—with music, 
good fellowship, and finger bowls. Two out- 
standing but short winded speakers will be made 
rompt by green, white, and red lights. To be 
wom al are Tycoon F. D. R. of Albany and 
Agriculturist Hyde of Washington. The Ship’s 
contribution to the merriment will be a dance in 
the thousand-dollar-a-night ballroom. More 
dazzling than ever with fair and brunette Elaines, 
vibrant with the rhythm of radio-famed orchestra, 
this event will make the eve of Waterloo seem 
like a Toonerville barn dance. In short, my 
hearties, it will be one zowie of an evening! 
Make up your party now or you may be a dis- 
appointed wall-flower. 

‘After the open session of the House of Dele- 
gates on Friday afternoon, the Ship's treasure 
chest will be plundered. Waffle irons, brief cases, 
desk sets, ear muffs, and a plush-lined whatnots 
will find kind masters and gentle mistresses. 


“On Friday night, an old fashioned ‘talk fest’ 
will gabble off the entire conference. First Class 
Passenger Dennis says it will be every man for 
himself There will be heckling, hooks, and 
hurrahs. Saturday morning the happy delegates 
will to horse and fly away. 

“Riccardi and Lee are coming around from 
California, using the ferry from Hoboken to 
Liberty Street and return to Hoboken. Fox of 
San Antonio plans to ride a bronco part of the 
way. Sowers of Miami is sailing north on a 
Caribben typhoon. Prosser will be on deck. 

“Chapman told O'Leary that if the Republi- 
cans did not return to prosperty by 1932, a Demo- 
crat would be swept into office and the depression 
would be permanent. 

“J. C. Wright was hunting recently with 
Patrick of Maine. On return to camp he asked 
Patrick if the whole party had come in. Assured 
everyone was back, he said, “Then I shot a deer.’ "’ 

At this point Bill Night, our smiling Deck 

fficer, spoke up, “I am 
just back from upper 
New York State, and 
can tell you of their life 
membership drive. Wil- 
liam J. Small has rounded 
up eight in Niagra Falls, 
and challenges Wing of 
Buffalo to a proportional 
fifty. Perkins of Buffalo 
has a hundred percent 
lineup. Donald Kidd be- 
lieves he will be safer at 
the convention alone. 
Park of Oswego is cele- 
brating his new build- 
ing.” 

First Mate Farnham 
added, ‘“‘Jockeying for 
1932 position, Harry 

, Omar Day, and 
Earl Bedell are advanc- 
ing the cause of Indian- 
apolis, Kansas City, and 
Detroit. Sylvester wants 
the meeting in Baltimore 
in 1935. The early worm 
is never trod under foot. 
If you visit Brooklyn, 
eat at the tea room of 
Miss Margaret A. Jones, 
Principal of the Indus- 
trial High for Girls.”’ 

*‘Just one more glass 

and we'll all go home’’, interrupted the cook as 
he stopped washing dishes in the gallery and 
laid down the cake of soap. 

Bauersfeld swears that this Chicago script 
reminds him of the definition of a oat fish—a 
sardine that benefited by the prosperity wave. 

Roper of Manual Arts wrote a lucid article on 
milk recently, but Jerry Simpson condensed it. 
H. F. Rusch, jovial Director from Oklahoma City, 
says Will Ro will not be with him but be- 
— Mayor Walker will provide Seabury with a 
augh. 

——_ was settling over the Chrysler Tower, 
and the homesick Crew were in tears. From the 
bridge came this final admonition, ‘Now listen 
here, you fellows pack your ditties, stand by, and 
we'll have President Miller toss off the anchor 
and open the Convention of Conventions." 

Tug toots. Cheers from the dock. Splash! 
Knickerbocker we are here! 


Watpo WRIGHT 
Commodore. 
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We Will Pay 
a Dollar for a 
Question 








THE QUESTION BOX 


Problem 4—Are unit instruction sheets superior to group in- 
struction as a means of teaching. 


H. G. McComas 


Address the News Bulletin Editor, Room 225, State House, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


$5.00 will be paid for the best answer received by December 10. 





We Will Pay 
$5.00 for an 
Answer 








PROBLEM 3 


In Continuation School I receive a 
a from another class. How can I 
etermine the kind of work which will 
be suited best to him? 


ANSWER 


The problem of handling the off- 
schedule continuation pupil has been 
solved here because of our past ex- 
perience with just such problems when 
such a pupil is placed with us we make 
a systematic analyzation of that in- 
dividual. 


First, we find the I. Q. 


Second, we study the pupil's past 
record as sent to us. When practical, 
we get in personal contact with the 
former shop teacher (if any) of the 
individual we are trying to place 
properly. 

Third, we give the boy an aptitude 
test which often gives us a definite idea 
of his interests. 


Fourth, the boy is interviewed and 
the vocational supervisor tries to de- 
termine to a practical degree the 
character, personality and worldly ex- 
perience of the boy. 


Fifth, we make a record of all the 
above data. 


Sixth, we place him according to our 
estimation as governed by the above 
record. 


Work is then given the boy. Average 


performance, as classed with individuals 
also in his group, permits him to re- 
main and make graded advancement. 
If his work is superior, he is advanced 
as fast as seems fit according to his 
superiority. 

It has been found that we usually 
place such a student satisfactorily in, 
at most, three job sheets. Often we 
have placed him just where he belongs 
without more than our preliminary 
data. 

W. J. Tucker, 


Industrial Supervisor, 
Hatfield, Pennsylvania 





DETERMINING THE TEACHER 
TRAINING NEEDS IN A 
LOCAL COMMUNITY 


H. W. Paine 


Vocational Teacher Trainer, University of 


the City of Toledo. 


In considering the needs of Trade 
and Industrial Vocational teachers in 
any community, every observing Teach- 
er Trainer will recognize four out- 
standing fields for investigation and 
improvement : 

1. The Instructor's Skill as a Trades- 

man. 
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Shoe Manufacturing Class 
Brooklyn Industrial High School 
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2. The Instructor's Technical Knowl- 
edge Relative to his Trade. 

. The Instructor’s Teaching Tech- 
nique and Skill. 

. A General Field, concerning such 
matters as the following: the in- 
structor’s relationships and re- 
sponsibilities to his fellow work- 
ers, his Superintendent, his State 
Supervisor, his community and 

the professional organizations in 
his cela: other matters of detail 
such as needed information con- 
cerning locating material, supplies, 
displays and information regard- 
ing procedures of other instructors 
in his territory; his need, perhaps, 
for a clearer conception of the real 
objectives of Vocational Educa- 
tion and, last of all, the need for 
encouragement, stimulation and 
advice when local situations de- 
velop that threaten to damage the 
effectiveness of the Vocational 
program in his community. 


NEEDS FOR IMPROVING TRADES- 
MAN SKILL 

There is little that the Vocational 

Teacher Trainer can do toward deter- 

mining and meeting the needs set up 

under the first caption; namely, the in- 

structor’s skill as a tradesman. The 


State Certification requirements will 
practically without exception insure the 
employment of a highly skilled me- 


chanic for the shop positions if not for 
the related subject classes. In few cases 
will the teacher trainer's judgment 
concerning the Vocational shop teach- 
er’s trade skill be other than a more or 
less accurate estimate of this skill for it 
is unreasonable to suppose that the 
teacher trainer's background will have 
made him thoroughly familiar with 
the manipulative processes of more 
than two or three fields at the most. 
Nevertheless, the teacher trainer should 
by means of observation and a card 
index record system which will be 
described later, inform himself as fully 
as possible concerning each instructor's 
skill and trade background for in no 
other field of Education is Mann's 
statement of 100 years ago as true as in 
trade training: ‘‘No unskilled hand 
should play upon a harp where the 
sounds remain forever in the strings.”’ 
Observation of shop teachers’ needs, 
as far as mastery of trade is concerned, 
has led me to believe that many of them 
could profit greatly from an occasional 
summer spent in the trade, bringin 

their trade practices up to date oan 
developing skills in branches of the 
field with which they are not familiar. 


VOCATIONAL TEACHER'S 
TECHNICAL KNOWLEDGE 


As a means of roughly determining 
the extent and ‘‘up-to-dateness’’ of a 
Vocational Teacher's technical knowl- 
edge and his needs in this field, per- 
haps the most effective device the 


Teacher Trainer can employ is to ask 
questions from time to time regarding 
some new development in the in- 
structor’s field. For instance, in Auto 
Mechanics, an inquiry regarding free 
wheeling; in Machine Shop practice, a 
question regarding the use of Ozlid 

aper or the new thumb-tackless draft- 
ing board will suffice not only to dis- 
close the teacher's familiarity with new 
developments in his field, but these 
questions will also be of value to both 
the teacher trainer and the instructor 
in many different ways. They will 
broaden the former, for if the teacher 
trainer asks a question, he should be at 
least vaguely familiar with the answer. 
They will stimulate the Vocational 
teacher and encourage him to keep 
abreast of modern developments. Ques- 
tions of this type will prove especially 
beneficial to all concerned if the 
Teacher Trainer's relationships with 
the shop instructors in his territory 
have been too distant, too academic, or 
shall we say, too collegiate. A common 
meeting ground is unconsciously es- 
tablished. 


PERSONAL DATA RECORD SYSTEM 


The saying that if anything is worth 
finding out, it is worth recording is 
particularly true regarding the needs 
and characteristics of our Vocational 
teacher. The sample Personal Data 
Cards submitted herewith may be of 
interest. Further experimentation with 
the system may eden needs for 
changes, such as combining the two 
cards into one in some Cases, altering 
items to be rated, or adding or elimi- 
nating different items. On one side of 
Card No. 1 will be found items of 
general interest orienting the instructor 
as to Class, address and. teaching 
position. The reverse side of the card 
is used for listing briefly the trade 
experience of the teacher and in case of 


» 


a member of a pre-employment group, 
the type of teaching job desired is 
noted. 

Card number 2 provides space for 
Teaching Experience and Required State 
Courses that have been completed. The 
information on the reverse side of this 
card is for the personal use of the 
teacher trainer only and is not an 
official transcript of the instructor's 
work in any sense of the word. The 
Record of Courses Completed on the 
front of this card is divided into a **T’’ 
and a “‘C’’ group, depending upon 
whether the work recorded is in the 
Trade and Related set-up or in the 
Continuation group. Spaces are also 
left for Certification and Educational 
status of the individual involved. 
Remembering that the value of records 
depends upon their accuracy and objec- 
tivity, the reverse side of Card number 
2 might be open to criticism on the 
grounds that the ratings obtained may 
be more or less subjective. However, if 
this record does nothing more than 
cause the teacher trainer to think con- 
structively and individually for each 
instructor on the points suggested, I 
feel that the card will have served its 
purpose. This rating card is cumulative, 
providing spaces for 8 different ratings 
on each item thus enabling the teacher 
trainer to revise his estimate of each 
teacher from year to year registering 
improvement of the Tomson teacher 
on each of the items in the rating scale. 
This device should, if nothing more, 
call the teacher trainer’s attention to 
the fact that no condition need of 
necessity be static and that his formal 
and informal work should eventually 
show its effectiveness by bringing de- 
sirable changes on this cumulative 
card. Spaces are provided at the bottom 
of the card for noting the instructor's 
affiliations with educational and other 
organizations. A few lines are also 


Card No. 1 
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Teaching Experience...... 
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Card No. 1—Reverse Side provided for remarks by the teacher 
trainer. 


TEACHING TECHNIQUE AND 
Trade Experience GENERAL NEEDS 


Determining and serving the needs 
Position grouped under items 3 and 4 of our list, 
viz: (a) General Teaching Technique 
and (b) Miscellaneous Field, will un- 
doubtedly occupy by far the greater 
part of the Teacher Trainer's time. 
Success in teaching depends upon 
many things—natural capacity, in- 
terest, effort, training, and physical 
conditions of equipment, housing and 
class personnel, many of these items 
being beyond the control of the 
~ teacher trainer or his power to change. 
: Certain formal courses are required of 
8 Vocational — in practically every 
; State set-up and these courses may car. 
Type of Teaching Job Desired... state or alte credit or both, sonal 
ing to the policies of the state con- 
cerned. Viewing the matter in one 
light, then, the training needs of the 
Card No. 2 Vocational teachers in a community 
can be easily ascertained by the teacher 
trainer visiting the State Department 
and going over the records of his local 
group, finding the number of required 
courses uncompleted by these individ- 
uals,—a simple objective process, there- 
fore it must have high validity and re- 
Voc. Ed. No. om. friend liability and I fear it is a process follow- 
ed all too closely by all of us Teacher 
Trainers. However, this process has a 
ae eK S place in an efficient program and these 
i Sone so-called formal classes, if properly 
organized and used, can upgrade both 
the teaching and the morale of our 
Address. sede — pensions Vocational teacher personnel. On the 
other hand, if improperly administered, 
they are perhaps as detrimental as they 
Shene Mo... - are beneficial. Too ofter. the instructors 
attend these classes with a cynical, re- 
Teaching position. iittala itil bellious, “‘certification meeting’’ feel- 
ing, assuming the same attitude of 
which they themselves complain so 
bitterly in their own — sory va 
. tendance pupils. This attitude may 
Card No. 2—Reverse Side the fault od the teacher trainer or the 
local coordinators, or the teachers alone, 
or any combination of these agencies. 
Perhaps the courses are not conducted 
with sufficiently high standards of ac- 
complishment to challenge the best 
efforts of the teachers. the other 
hand, they may be conducted on such a 
lecture-course, assigned-reading, term- 
paper, survey basis as to be not only 
isgusting to anyone not pursuing a 
doctor’s degree course, but actually 
detrimental to a teacher's efficient 
teaching. A Vocational instructor 
handling over-sized classes from 8:30 to 
4 P.M. with evening school teachin 
work in addition, does not need wor 
of this character. In fact, instead of 
being a service to him, such procedure 
may actually be a disservice as far as 
his morale and his teaching are con- 
cerned. Neither should standards be too 
low. Really, are we not becoming con- 
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fused regarding standards and teacher 
training methods? Personally, I heart- 
ily agree with Federal Bulletin No. 17's 
attitude—that these classes should be 
conducted on the conference-discussion 
basis. Are such standards low? Permit 
me to read you a statement from the 
address of a President of a large State 
college in an adjoining state, to his 
staff. Remember this quotation con- 
cerns professional and academic Edu- 
cation, not Smith-Hughes Vocational 
Education. How much more significant, 
then, is the following statement of this 
College President! 

‘‘While in certain courses, and with 
certain very able lecturers, I am willing 
to admit lectures are a sound method of 
instruction, I am convinced that in the 
great majority of cases lecture courses 
would be more stimulating and profit- 
able if the lectures were mimeographed 
and placed in the hands of the students, 
and the lecture time spent in discussion 
and explanation. Why, with all our 
printing facilities, should a student 
spend his time taking dictation in class 
hours? Also, if a professor has lectures 
that are better than any available text 
book, it would seem desirable that they 
be printed and made available else- 
where.” 

Perhaps here is an opportunity to 
meet the needs of training and han- 
dling Vocational teacher training classes 
so as not to have them become burden- 
some. Let the teacher trainer depart 
from the traditional lecture method and 
use more mimeographed material, sum- 
marizing important articles and books 
for his classes, seeing that this desig- 
nated work is of practical value to his 
students instead of a useless burden to 
them, producing nothing but a rare 


collection of ‘‘goat feathers’’. In brief, 
instead of passing on to the Vocational 
teachers in toto the material taken for 
a Master’s or a Doctor's degree in 
Columbia or elsewhere, the teacher 
trainer should cull from his wealth of 
material only that which will be of 
specific interest and value to his group 
of Vocational teachers. Rather than 
require employed Vocational teachers 
to read and report upon book after 
book, would not a more logical and 
profitable procedure be for the teacher 
trainer to summarize the most import- 
ant and outstanding facts in these books 
and place the summaries in the hands of 
the teachers? Does protracted research 
work on the part of the Vocational 
teacher fill some specific need and 
broaden him or is it simply an added 
burden on a ship already loaded to the 
water's edge? Arhese are questions to 
which Vocational teacher trainers 
should give careful, conscientious and 
unbiased consideration. 


NEED FOR SERVICE BEYOND FOR- 
MAL TEACHER TRAINING CLASSES 


An observing teacher trainer, con- 
ducting formal Sesther Training classes 
and then visiting his instructors at 
work, will soon come to the realization 
that these men have needs for service 
far beyond the scope of these formal 
classes regardless of how efficiently con- 
ducted they are. These instructors may 
need immediate advice regarding Cours- 
es of Study, even though this may be 
most inconsiderate of them considering 
the fact that the Organization of In- 
struction Material course will be given 
in their territory semester after next. 
Perhaps they need assistance with 
ca 9 systems, or would like to know 














Class in Beauty Culture 
Brooklyn Industrial High School for Girls 
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where sample lesson sheets could be 
obtained. Why not meet these im- 
mediate needs if it is possible to do so? 

In regard to the related subject 
teachers in his territory, every Teacher 
Trainer will, I think, recognize a need 
to impress them with a philosophy of 
Vocational Education that will prevent 
them for taking the path of least re- 
sistance in their instructional procedure 
when, through administrative mal ad- 
justments, unit trade related classes 
present a mixed personnel and over- 
large enrollment. I refer to situations 
often developing in unit trade related 
subject classes in which a large class in 
related mathematics will contain per- 
haps auto mechanics, machinists, pat- 
tern makers, electricians, and plumbers. 
Many instructors will throw up their 
hands in despair and feel perfectly 
justified in teaching ‘‘General Mathe- 
matics, allowing the different members 
of the class to make their own appli- 
cations’’. The mathematics, of course, 
immediately loses its value because of 
this lack of application. The only road 
open to the instructor is developing in- 
dividual material for each group repre- 
sented in his class, individual teach- 
ing, in other words. Unless the teacher 
trainer meets this situation (which we 
will admit should not exist) with prop- 
er advice at the right time, the in- 
structor will have launched himself 
upon a course of general education in- 
stead of Smith-Hughes trade training. 


Below I have listed the various needs, 
determined by observation, that in- 
structors have brought to my attention 
from time to time. This list includes 
both the formal classes and the other 
activities that go with class visits and 
personal contacts. Many of the activi- 
ties or needs listed below are super- 
visory in character and it is absolutely 
necessary in order to properly carry on 
any such activities, that the teacher 
trainer work in harmony with the local 
authorities, with their knowledge and 
consent. Obviously much of the success 
of such informal work depends upon 
the good judgment, tact and common 
sense of the teacher trainer, and his 
ability to cooperate with the local 
agencies in his activities. 


QUESTIONNAIRE CONCERNING 
TEACHER NEEDS 


Impartial and unbiased answers to 
the questionnaire were encouraged by 
specifying that the Vocational teacher 
need not sign his name, but could 
merely indicate his position if he so 
desired. This device resulted in securing 
some very plain and candid replies. I 
can recommend this method highly to 
any Teacher Trainer who is not over- 
sensitive and who is not devoid of a 
sense of humor. 

This questionnaire was circulated 
among <3 Vocational teachers and 
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Evaluations 
Un- 
A | B| C]{ D |ans| Aver. 
1. Assisting Teacher in Developing Courses of [| [| | | | | 
I ihacreancntrieentis~stvncemanvecninnionnnitananaiguiaienlitnine 39 | 11 2 I o}| A— 
2. Formal Teacher Training Classes for College 
or State Credit or Both... | gn] ar] 6] 2 3 | A— 
3. Rendering Any Other Service That Will Help 
the Vocational Teacher..._.._.._...........-.-----. | 32 | 12] 1] of 7] A— 
4. Advising Teachers Regarding Proper Teach- 
ing TIS ECE ETSI Ne 29 | 17 7 fe) o| B+ 
5. Calling Conferences of Paes of Teachers to 
Discuss and Solve Problems Relating to their 
GA enneinnicenivonmecrrememnmemanimicommnmes LMT tet 2f.2f ef B+ 
6. Assisting Teachers in Developing Lesson 
TE innintimnmonntinnnnnnmememm BSRIS6t of al 61 Be 
7- Demonstration Teaching on part of Teacher 
Teaieet———_—_________ a 26/17] 7| 2| 1] B+ 
8. Submitting Sample Courses of Study, Lesson 
Sheets, and Teaching Material for Inspection 
ll ce ge EE FEE ae o} B+ 
g. Class Visitation of Teacher at Work... 125] 6 1| B+ 
10. Assisting Teacher with Pupil Record and 
Py IID iisetscnscsuscvcsttiiptatainiomictniinesmiiiisbitngens 12 | 20 | 15 4| 2} B— 
11. Assisting Teacher to Locate Display Material | 10 | 24| 15] 4] o| B— 
12. Accompanying Coordinators or Instructors 
ee Ok ees 11|17]20| 4 si Be 
13. Assigning Books for Teachers to Read.............. Io | 12 | 23 6 2i/ B— 
14. Advising Teacher Regarding Equipment Prob- 
DI a oricininiasisseceoninpncinsnnimersdietinepenneemainimmenamnttinns 6/17/}25| 5| o| C+ 
15. Assisting Teachers with Material Records and 
I ccirinncsinsianarinninaniatuisiaaiiaiasvahnbecsimnatnesaie 3/15 |25] 7] 3| C+ 
16. Requiring Reports on Book Contents................ 4} 13]25} 10] 1] C+ 
17. Advising Teachers Regarding Tool Check 
I sesncicersesninpnninoscieeticdeiietgstiineaieentioainnienabanie 3 | 12 | 23 9 61 C~— 
Some Additional Points Suggested as Follows: 
18. Assisting Teachers in Credit Evaluation.......... 3 | | 
19. Locating Sources of Material for Courses....... 2 
20. Selling Vocational Education to Superin- | 
tendents and School Boards...............-...... I 
21. Helping to Standardize Grades._.................... I 
22. Transferring Ideas from Other Schools........... I | | | 





coordinators in Ohio with the results 
given below: 


The number of individuals giving the 
different ratings is indicated in the 
space following the item. In case no 
answer was given, that also is noted. 
An average value for the ratings for 
each factor is entered in the average 
column. This central measure was 
secured by the number substitution 
method. The items in this list have been 
atranged according to the values of the 
central measures obtained as described. 
The introductory instructions accom- 
panying the questionnaire are copied 
verbatim at the head of the tabulation. 


A.—In your opinion what type of 
Vocational Teacher Training ac- 
tivities will be of greatest benefit 
to employed Vocational teach- 
ers. Check relative importance 
with A (important), B (val- 
uable), C (slight value), D 


(worthless). Keep your own 
case in mind if a Vocational 
teacher. 


Relative Value of Formal and Informal 
Teacher Training 


At the end of the above questionnaire 
judgments were asked regarding the 
relative value of Formal and Informal 
classes with the following results: 


Number reporting 53 
Placed Formal classes First 22 
Placed Informal Work First 26 
No Choice 5 


Reasons given for the choice were 
varied, some of the more significant and 
typical ones follow: 

1. Formal classes of small value except 
for contacts with other Vocational in- 
structors. 

2. Formal classes more valuable be- 
cause of contacts and vision from 
different angles. 

3. Formal work more valuable for so 
long as it is necessary for teachers to 
have certificates and degrees in order to 
teach, the majority will take the 
Formal courses for the satisfying of 
these requirements and for no other 
reason. 

4. For my case the Formal classes are 
the more desirable as I do not have a 
degree. 


» 


5. Better help can be given by the 
Informal type, for by being on the job 
the Teacher Trainer can make sugges- 
tions and point out mistakes that would 
help the instructor at work. 

6. Informal talks regarding problems 
always end in a decision, informal calls 
of Teacher Trainer always looked for- 
ward to and problems arising from 
week to week are discussed. 

7. Formal work more valuable in 
bringing teachers together for solving 
common problems. 

8. Informal work more valuable be- 
Cause specific problems of teacher can 
be detected and solved rather than 
offering a panacea for all ills. 

g. Informal work more valuable pro- 
viding Teacher Trainer has done the 
same kind of teaching. Usually the 
Teacher Trainer expounds a lot of 
theory that when applied is of no value. 
10. Formal classes more valuable on 
account of opportunity for open dis- 
cussion between all teachers. 
t1. Formal work more valuable be- 
cause we are interested, 1st, in Certi- 
fication; 2nd, Source of Material; and 
3rd, Exchange of Ideas. 

12. More individual help can be given 
by Informal work as individuals needs 
are better known. 


Preparation Time for Formal Teacher Train- 
ing Classes. 


The time consumed in preparation for 
Formal classes, per week, was reported 
as follows: 


Number reporting 48 Range 1 to to. 
Av. Time 2.7 hours. 

No distinction was made as to 
whether the work was taken for State, 
College, undergraduate, or College 
graduate credit, as we were interested 
only in the effect this work is having 
on our teachers. 


A frank question was then asked as 

follows: 

B. Do you find these hours of prepa- 
ration for Formal Teacher Teetn- 
ing Classes to be taking time that 
would be better employed in pre- 
paring lesson material for your 
regular teaching work? 

Number reporting Yes No 
5° 43 37 
This item B was followed by item C. 
How many hours per week (average) 
do you feel you could rightfully spare 
for this type of preparation for formal 
Teacher Training classes? The range of 
answers to this question was from o to 
13 hours with an average of 3.1. Nine 
answered, ‘‘As much time as is neces- 
sary’. 
These results indicate that although 
a fairly large percentage find the Formal 
classes to be burdensome, the average 
time that the instructor feels he could 
rightfully spare per week for this work, 
3-1 hours, does not vary gre*tly from 
the time now being expended on this 
preparation, namely 2.7 hours per 
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week. The fairly even division, 22 to 

26 between instructors favoring the 

Formal and Informal types of work is 

interesting. This undoubtedly indicates 

that each type of work has its value and 
its place in the scheme of things. 
Suggestions were called for as to how 
our Teacher Training work, both For- 
mal and Informal, might be improved 
and made more profitable. Some of 
the rather frank statements follow: 

1. Select Courses that meet an im- 
mediate need of the teachers. 

2. Use conference method and ate 
no outside work except perhaps 
one special report during the course. 

3. Give related teachers Shop Practice, 
and Shop teachers teacher training 
work. 

4. Wider range of subjects. 

5. Have a class of Auto Mechanics 
instructors only. 

6. More definite assignments, less class 
discussion, more individual. help 
in class. 

7. Secure services of men in industry to 
discuss problems relating to our 
work. 

8. Classes are very interesting and 
beneficial with little room for im- 
provement, considering the subject 
matter. 

g. Use part of period for open dis- 
cussion of teaching problems. 

10. Suggestions to teachers could be a 
little more point blank. 

11. Teachers should be grouped in 
classes according to the trade in 
which they are teaching. 

12. Smaller groups, group according to 
Trade. 

13. Get down to brass tacks and con- 
sider practical instead of theoretical 
problems. ond requiring readings 
of rusty books and answering 
scores of questions which mean 
nothing in a practical way even if 
one could answer them. 

14. Use Conference Plan of teaching. 

15. Eliminate most of work done now in 
formal classes and confine it to in- 
dividual contact between Teacher 
Trainer and instructor. 

16. Teacher Trainer should devote more 
time to Job Sheet analysis and 
lesson assignments of instructors. 

17. Less formality in,class. Carry 
classes on by Conference plan. Let 
each group decide course to be 
taken. 

Fourteen volunteered the information 

that they were pleased and satisfied with 

present formal teacher training classes. 


Suggested Improvements in Informal Work. 
1. Have a full time Teacher Trainer 
for each large school spending all 
his time in Informal work, forcing 
the issue with the instructor if 
necessary. 
2. Assistance in exchanging projects 
with different centers in the terri- 





Typical workshop—Manhattan Trade School for Girls 





tory. More time for research appli- 
cable to our Vocational work. 

3. Arrange visits of factory men to 
school shops. 

4. More case studies from practical 
working basis. More work on 
smoothing out the instructors’ 
troubles and less theory. 

5- Closer check-up on teachers. More 
guiding for ineffective teacher. 

6. Standardize all lesson sheets for 
same trade. 

7. Keep us in touch with new material. 

8. More time for individual conference 
with instructor. 

g. More time for informal work, 

10. Suggestions of Teacher Trainer 
should be given more consideration 
by local authorities. 

11. Teacher Trainer should have direct 
contact with Superintendent of 
Schools. 

12. Moreindividual helptoeach teacher. 

Thirteen indicated they were well 
pleased or satisfied with the Informal 
work being done. 

The suggestions that have been read 
are representative of those received and 
indicate plenty of room for improve- 
ment in our Teacher Training program, 
both in its formal and its Sedeanal 
phases. The larger share of the com- 
plaints concern the theoretical type of 
the formal work being done. We are 
requested to “get down to brass tacks’’. 
I believe the criticism is largely justi- 
fied and that only by inviting and 
studying suggestions of this kind from 
the Vocational teachers concerned, can 
we improve our program. 


Survey of Informal Teacher Training 
Activities 
The first portion of this survey deal- 
ing with the informal needs was also 
circulated among 14 State Directors of 
Vocational Education and Teacher 
Trainers to determine how many of the 
needs listed were being met in various 


sections of the country with the follow- 
ing results: 
NO 

1. Class Visitation of Teacher at 

Work 14 
2. Assisting Teacher with Pupil 

and Progress Charts 14 
3. Advising Teacher Regarding 

Equipment Problem 14 
4. Assisting Teacher in Develop- 

ing Courses of Study 14 
5- Assisting Teacher in Develop- 

ing Lesson Sheets 14 
6. Advising Teacher Regarding 

Tool Check Systems 13 I 
7. Submitting Sample Courses of 

Study, Lesson Sheets, and 

Teaching Material for Inspec- 

tion of Teachers 12 
8. Advising Teachers Regarding 

Pro caching Methods 12 
g. Calling Conferences of Groups 

of Teachers to Discuss and solve 

Problems Relating to their 

Work 12 
10. Assisting Teachers with Materi- 

al Records and Cost Systems 10 2 
11. Accompanying Co-ordinators 

or Instructors on Visits to In- 

dustry 10 2 
12. Assisting Teacher in Locating 

Display Material 9 2 
13. Demonstration Teaching on 

part of Teacher Trainer 8 I 
14. Assigning Books for Teacher 

to Read I 
15. Requiring Reports on Book 

Contents I 
16. Rendering Any Service that 

will Help the Vocational 

Teacher I 


The results of this survey as well as 
the one preceding it are necessarily very 
subjective in character since the matter 
of opinion plays a large part. Undoubt- 
edly better methods of attacking the 
problem of determining the results and 
effects of Teacher Training in a com- 
munity could be devised, but I hold that 
the results obtained are significant and 
valuable in that they show attitudes 
and contain suggestions that are with- 
out doubt of value to any Teacher 
Trainer who ‘‘reads as well as runs’’. 
A wise and conscientious Teacher 
Trainer will check with his Vocational 
teachers from time to time to determine 
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their general needs and attitudes so that 
his future plans and policies may be 
more wisely mati 

In conclusion, the needs of our em- 

loyed Vocational teachers can only 
be ascertained by a Teacher Trainer 
through extended contact with each 
teacher. He must at least gain the con- 
fidence of each individual instructor 
and his friendship if possible. He must 
of course attempt to meet these needs 
as he discovers them and must hold him- 
self ready to cooperate with the in- 
structors in every way in order to make 
their program more effective, other- 
wise his work of discovering further 
needs will be greatly hindered. If the 
instructor “‘asks for bread and you give 
him a stone’’ in the way of poor advice, 
outrageous assignments, or no help at 
all, the Teacher Trainer will soon find 
that the instructor will have lost con- 
fidence in him and will have closed up 
like the proverbial clam. 

Last 3 all, determining the needs of 
the instructor in a community is a cu- 
mulative process and will never be en- 
tirely completed. It challenges the 
ability of any Teacher Trainer to 
adequately ascertain, catalog and meet 
these needs. If a Teacher Trainer will 
honestly attempt these tasks he will be 
doing the Vocational teachers in his 
territory an invaluable service in help- 
ing them to realize the tremendous 
possibilities of true Vocational Edu- 
cation. 


WHAT THE FOREMAN SHOULD 
KNOW ABOUT MENTAL HYGIENE 


Dr. Carouine B. Zacury 


State Teachers College 
Montclair, New Jersey 


A skilled worker in a locomotive 
shop in a temper threw a hammer at 
another worker causing a lost time 
accident. 

A girl employee having difficulties 
with her family and the boy friend 
brings these difficulties in to the factory 
discussing them with fellow workers, 
gaining their sympathy and eventually 
re men hysterical. In this stage she 
is carried into the rest room and the 
girl workers comfort her until she 
calms down. The foreman says these 
occurrences are becoming more frequent 
and interfere with production routine. 

The foreman, who has had a fight 
with his wife, comes into the factory 
and “‘bawls out’’ a crane operator who 
also has a chip on his shoulder. During 
a hot verbal battle the crane operator 
throws over the hoist control and dro 
the load, and damages. the crane. The 
Crane operator is fired. This organi- 
zation has records of training costs. 
Crane operators cost $175.00 during 
their training period. 

How do you account for behavior 
such as I have just described? Do you 


merely accept it or do you attempt to 
look for causes? If machines were out of 
order and interfered with production, 
would you merely accept that situation 
or would you look for the cause of the 
trouble? At the present stage industry 
is well equipped to take care of the 
misbehavior of machines but is fre- 
quently at a loss when it comes to 
problems of human behavior. Where 
should we look for the causes of human 
problems? Do we accept that the causes 
are entirely hereditary; that therefore 
we can do nothing about them; or are 
we justified in feeling that human be- 
havior may be learned and that there is 
something that we are able to do about 
it. To study human behavior adequate- 
ly, we must look both at environmental 
and hereditary factors. We have to 
realize that the hereditary factors con- 
tribute tremendously to the learning 
that takes place in the environment. 
What are these hereditary factors? 
First of all they are the general physical 
make-up with which the individual 
comes into world. It is true that the 
enviromnent may change enormously 
the physical make-up of an individual, 
but generally speaking it is fair to say 
that he brings into the world with him 
his general physique. The other 
important hereditary factor is his 
general intelligence. It seems hard for 
some of us to realize that the general 
intelligence of an individual is deter- 
mined before he is born. The behavior 
which we see in an individual is the 
result of his effort to adjust his physical 
make-up and his intelligence to the 
environment in which he finds himself. 
In his effort to make his adjustment, 
the individual tries out ways of be- 
having. Some of these he finds exceed- 
ingly satisfying and tends to repeat 
them. They may be satisfying to him 
even though they seem very destructive 
to people around him. At other times 
he tries out ways of behaving and 
finds them very annoying, and tends 
to give them up as they do not meet 
with enough satisfaction for him. 

My first important point for you then 
is the very straight statement that be- 
havior is a symptom? It is not an ir- 
relevant thing in itself but the result of 
all that has happened to the individual 
up to the moment when we noticed a 
certain type of behavior. It is the 
result of his efforts, as I said before, to 
adjust his biological inheritance to the 
environment in which he finds himself. 

When trouble arises in industry what 
is the mental hygienist going to ask 
the industrial executive to fo2 I am 
going to try to outline for you some of 
the places to look for trouble; but I 
hope that in doing this I will bring be- 
fore you facts that will help you to do 
a far more important mental hygiene 
job; and that is the job of preventing 
this difficulty; the job of preventing 
undesirable behavior. Mental hygiene 


—_—______—_—__——__» 


was organized first to prevent mental 
disease and to prevent crime. The 
mental hygienist recognizes that there 
are three possible ways for the in- 
dividual to behave when situations 
arise around him. One way is his 
probable inclination to retire from the 
situation; to withdraw into himself and 
refuse to meet it. It is this situation 
that leads eventually to mental illness. 
Another possible way is to attack his 
situation destructively; to put the 
blame on the environment in the 
situation rather than accept it, and to 
attack the environment having placed 
the blame there. This type of behavior 
becomes very anti-social and is the 
type of behavior that eventually leads 
to crime. The third possibility is the 
constructive one; the possibility of 
facing facts as they are, neither trying 
to escape them nor to change them; 
but face them as they are in a mature 
adult way. If all the workers in your 
factory were physically, mentally and 
emotionally able to face life in an adult 
fashion, to see reality as it really is, 
and to do the best possible with it at 
the moment, it would not be necessary 
for me to talk to you. It is then the 
other two ways of taking things, the 
inability to accept them, that makes it 
necessary for the mental hygienist to do 
his work. Let us see some of the things 
that we, as mentai hygienists, are going 
to ask you to do. First, we will ask 
you to look out for the physical side of 
your worker. It isn’t necessary for us 
to come to you with this message; you 
have gotten it purely from the physical 
side many, many times. We have a new 
aspect of physical life to explain to you. 
We want to show you, as we go along, 
how physical health, physical can. 
cap, physical difficulty affects the 
emotional life and behavior. (Leaving 
the question of emotional actions for 
the moment, let us just say here, that 
we recognize thoroughly good mental 
health can best be developed on a 
basis of good physical health.) 

The next question to be taken up 
here is that of the intellectual equip- 
ment of the individuals with whom you 
come in contact. Are they properly 
equipped intellectually to do the job 
that you are giving them to do? Do you 
realize that the adults you meet may be 
physically grown up, but mentally 
they may range in intelligent levels 
from the six year old to the superior 
adult individual? This implies a great 
responsibility for the placement of 
workers. It is as cruel to expect a man 
or woman of low intelligence to do a 
job that is beyond his ability, as it is 
to expect a lame person to run a race. 
There are tasks for which these people 
less endowed with brains are very 
adequately equipped. The difficulty for 
us is in realizing how long it takes them 
to learn a procedure that seems so sim- 
ple for the rest of us. It is hard for us 
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to H yes ourselves in the worker's place 
and realize that just a change in posi- 
tion, a change to another beach, a 
change to a machine quite as simple as 
the one he has been working on con- 
stitutes a real problem for him. His 
learning procedures are so slow that the 
new situation confronts him with 
difficulties which seem to him insur- 
mountable; and then we notice irrita- 
bility, or a disagreeable type of be- 
havior. From this we notice other 
marks of tension and anxiety. This 
problem reacts on him in ways that 
will seem queer to you, I think, when I 
discuss further the emotional needs of 
human beings. Intelligence tests are’, 
at their best, very imperfect tools; but 
they do give us some definite help in 
this type of adjustment. We must 
realize in using them that we are 
gleaming only a small part of the total 
personality. We must never make our 
judgments entirely on the basis of in- 
telligence tests. At the same time we 
must recognize that they have a definite 
value in the placement of workers. 

So far I have discussed only the 
difficulties when the job is too difficult 
for the worker. The difficulties are 
just as great and just as disastrous when 
the job is too easy. You all know that 
experiments have been tried using 
feeble-minded people and highly in- 
telligent people on the same machine. 
You know as well as I do the results 
from some of those experiments. You 
know that it was found that the person 
of lower intelligence works very slowly, 
much more slowly than the brilliant 
person; but that in the end the person 
of lower intelligence really accom- 
plished more work. What was the 
reason for this? The person of high 
intelligence worked rapidly at first, 
doing his job in a brilliant way, but in 
a very short time his curve for work 
dropped very low and you found him 
working very spasmodically, doing 
rapid work for awhile and then drop- 
ping off. The periods of dropping off are 
indicative of the boredom and tension 
that came to him from working too 
long at something that did not really 
challenge his intelligence. This type 
of boredom soon becomes unbearable 
and we find the individual using 
methods of escape to get away from it. 
We find him going off into day dreams, 
thinking of other things, learning to 
divide Ris attention between his job 
and his inner life; because the job itself 
does not challenge the ability that he 
has to give. This matter of splitting 
off the personality and trying to attempt 
two things at once is very devastating 
and as far as mental health goes I think 
that this end of the problem, the prob- 
lem of giving highly intelligent people 
jobs that really challenge their in- 
telligence, is quite as important and 
quite as serious as placing the lower 
end of humanity into the jobs that they 


can do without too much tension and 
strain. 

The following is a good example of 
maladjustment due to limited intelli- 
gence. John Smith has worked for the 
S———— Manufacturing 4 for 
25 years on a production job. This job 
involves two operations. He is located 
in a part of the factory at a window 
overlooking the city. The type ma- 
chine for which he is performing the 
two operations has been discontinued. 
To keep John working the department 
manager arranges for John to be given 
another job in a far corner of the room 
where he can earn just as much money 
as on his old job. John objects to the 
change. He cannot get along with the 
new workers. He objects to the 
foreman telling him anything. He has 
great difficulty in learning the new 
operations. He makes frequent visits 
to the department manager to voice his 
complaints and to ask for another job. 

Mr. O'Leary told me a very interest- 
ing story that illustrates the problem 
of the highly intelligent person who 
was being forced to do a job that does 
not challenge his real interest. He told 
me that he had a talk with a young girl 
working at a machine. The girl was 
obviously bright and the process that 
she was devoting her time to was 
obviously easy for her. The girl was 
asked how she managed what she did 
during the day. She said she had a 
wonderful time, that when she threaded 
her machine in the morning, she forgot 
all about it, it became perfectly mechan- 
ical to her and that then she married 
a prince and that through the rest of the 
day she lived her life with him. The 
mental dangers of having to live her 
life out in this way are very serious. 
Thru her dreaming her personality ma 
be split and she may lead an unreal life 
so long that she becomes unable to dis- 
tinguish between the real and the 
unreal. This may mean real mental 
illness for her. ; 

So much for two great biological 
factors in behavior—physical health 
and intelligence. They are the easiest 
two to talk about and they are the 
factors to which most of the attention 
is given. The explanation of this is not 
far to seek. Let us assume that the 
psychological examination has given 
us something tangible, a definite way 
to measure these factors; and we are 
more prone to talk about, discuss and 
look for causes in tangible things than 
we are in some of the more intangible 
ogee of emotional life and behavior. 

t us try to remember that emotion 
and the more intangible side of human 
behavior are quite as important for 
general adjustment as are these definite- 
ly physical things that we can handle 
so much more easily. When we have 
looked at the physical and intellectual 
make-up of the individual, what have 
we still to look for? 


We have to realize that every in- 
dividual has dominant urges and needs 
that are compelling him to act in 
certain ways. We have to stop and ex- 
amine those needs and urges and find 
out what significance they have for the 
individual, and how they are being met 
in his daily life. 

First of all, what are the fundamental 
needs that each person is trying to meet 
in his own life? When we start to talk 
of these needs we really are bringing up 
the topic so much discussed among 
psychologists; and that is the topic of 
the instincts themselves. For our pur- 
poses we can here present a very simple 
construction of instinctive needs. We 
realize that all of the needs of the 
human being can be summed up under 
two great main headings. The first is 
the need of the human being to put 
himself over as a person, to succeed, to 
be recognized for Ris ability to succeed. 

Another important human need of 
the individual is to feel that he is 
acceptable to the social group with 
whom he comes in contact. This is im- 

ortant from two points of view. First 
” must have security in the affection 
of his family and have a satisfactory 
life on this level. The second type of 
social security that he needs is the 
feeling that he is acceptable to the 
group with whom he works and with 
whom he gets his recreation. The 
hysical examination and the psycho- 
ogical test give us the opportunity to 
find out how the individual is adjusted 
on these two levels. To what then can 
we turn to find out the kind of adjust- 
ment he is making to people in his job, 
in the home, and in the neighborhood. 
For this information we must rely on 
interviews with the psychiatrist, the 
psychologist and the social case history 
that is prepared by the social worker 
to give us the information that we need. 

When the individual comes to the 
mental hygienest for help then, the 

rocedure is this: We determine whether 
. is physically fit for his job, whether 
he is intellectually fic for the demands 
that his job and his social group make 
on him, and whether the great needs 
of his personality are being met. 

Let us consider now for a moment 
some of the symptomatic behavior that 
indicates to us whether or not an in- 
dividual is making a good adjustment 
to life. All of us in our efforts to adjust 
form rather definite habit patterns or 
mechanisms of adjustment. Some of 
them are highly constructive, some of 
them are quite destructive. Day dream- 
ing is a mechanism that we have spoken 
of before. Every normal human being 
day dreams to some extent and when 
we look around us we realize that the 

reat art, music, poetry, invention, 
fours of engineering -and building are 
results of day dreams of the constructive 
type. Such day dreaming is like pur- 
posive thinking. We spoke on the other 
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hand of the worker at his bench who 
day dreams to break the monotony of 
the life around him. This person find- 
ing the realities of life difficult, tedious, 
and too painful for him to meet; tends 
to resort to a dream life of his own in 
which he usually pictures himself as a 
highly successful person, achieving all 
of the things that in reality he fails to 
achieve. This type of day dreaming 
is exceedingly destructive. It is so be- 
cause the individual learns to escape 
from life rather than to face it; to build 
up a dream life rather than to stay 
within the realms of the possible, 
within reality. Carried on to an ex- 
cessive degree it tends to split him off, 
divide his personality. He gets less and 
less success in real things and often be- 
comes mentally unbalanced and ill be- 
cause of the prolonged destructive 
pattern. Another form of day dreaming 
is the type of day dream in which the 
individual feels very sorry for himself. 
He thinks of himself as being an 
abused and badly treated person, and 
he dwells on this so constantly that he 
begins to act out his dreams in his life, 
and believes that the — around 
him are being critical or unkind. This 
gives us then a very clear example of 
symptomatic behavior. The person who 
is living an active, well balanced life 
sctanigliches definite results from his 
thinking—results that we can see, and 
that he can see and from which he is 
getting satisfaction. The person who 
makes destructive use of this mechanism 
becomes a suspicious, absent-minded 
individual who may even go so far as to 
believe that some of the things that he 
has been dreaming are reality. The first 
type of individual never comes to us 
for help. Of the second we may ask, 
where ieee he get this great feeling of 
failure? Is it lack of success on the job, 
or is it lack of social success among 
his friends? Then we must go back into 
the history and listen to what he has 
to tell of his own problems. 

Through this we find the causes of 
his difficulty. It is then our task to set 
about helping him in two ways—help- 
ing him to get better understanding, a 
further insight into his own problems, 
so that he may handle them better and 
also make a change, in so far as we can, 
in some of the environmental factors 
that are bothering him. We must hel 
him to make these changes for himself, 
rather than have him grow dependent 
on us to make them for him. 

In the first two examples of behavior 
‘n industry which I gave you we find 
| grown Man going into a tantrum and 

hrowing a hammer at somebody else; 
and in the second one we find a girl 
urning back to the baby behavior of 
crying when life becomes difficult for 
her. These are two examples of another 
type of mechanism quite commonly 
used and that is the mechanism of re- 
gression, the turning back to baby ways 


. meeds a great deal of help. 








Ribbon Weaving—Technical Class in Textile Manufacturing 


The Textile High School 





and baby patterns when life on an 
adult level becomes too difficult. Scream- 
ing and crying and tantrums are the 
ialeat’s way of getting attention, the 
infant's way of getting what he needs. 
The adult who is forced to use them 
We see 
such so-called adults around us every 
day. We see them in the women who 
have headaches and who become hyster- 
ical when they don’t want to do their 
jobs. We see them in the men who sulk 
and have temper tantrums. These in- 
dividuals are not aware of the mech- 
anisms that they are using. It is our 
job to point out to them what the 
problem is and help them to work it 
out on a more adult level. We cannot 
point it out to them, however, if we 
ourselves are annoyed and unhappy 
over their behavior. We can only help 
them if we are completely objective 
ourselves and go about it with their 
own good in mind. 

My third example shows you a 
picture of a man who, having had a 
fight with his wife, bawls out one of 
the men under him in the plant. This 
tendency to put the blame somewhere 
else, to put it on another person who 
has’ nothing to do with the original 
situation, or to place it on the environ- 
ment is another type of mechanism. 
This mechanism is known as projection. 
It is the tendency to place on other 

ople and on inanimate objects the 
Glee for our own failures. Parents in 
their attitude toward children often 
teach them to project. They have the 
tendency to find so many excuses for 
their children that the child learns to 
make excuses for himself. When 





parents do this they fail to look into 
the future and realize that the type of 
child who has learned to project the 
blame for his lack of success, his 
inability to face things, his physical 
health or on things over which he has 
no control grows up into the man who 
must blame his wife for everything that 
goes wrong at home, and his stenog- 
rapher for everything that goes wrong 
in the office. In a more extreme form 
we find him—the individual who be- 
lieves the world is against him and 
that people are joined together to 
make life as hard as possible for him. 

All mechanisms are not destructive 
and unhealthy such as those I have 
just described. We might stop here for 
a moment to discuss a very constructive 
mechanism, the mechanism of com- 

nsation. When the circumstances of 
ife are such that normal outlets are 
impossible, people have to compensate 
in another field for the things oe are 
forced to do without. Thus the person 
who is physically sick must make up 
for this Siedvesisn, and the difficulties 
caused therefrom through his intellect- 
ual effort, or through some other means 
than health. We find Robert Louis 
Stevenson, an ill man, living out his 
life entirely on an intellectual plane, 
entirely through his writing. We find 
women deprived of homes and that 
side of life compensating through the 
work that they do for other people. 
There are extremely happy compen- 
sations, and if a person consulting us is 
compensating, one thing we have to 
do for him is to help him discover 
whether all of his compensation is 
necessary and whether he is making 


Continued on Page 49 
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SELECTION OF JOB OBJECTIVE 
FOR CLIENTS WITHOUT VO- 
CATIONAL EXPERIENCE 


Oscar M. Sutitivan 


Clients without vocational exper- 
ience are for the most part young 
people just completing school or out 
of school but a few years. The subject, 
therefore, ranges over practically the 
entire technique of sound vocational 
advisement. It is almost impossible to 
give too much stress to advisement in 
vocational rehabilitation, for vocation- 
al rehabilitation is vocational guidance 
in an intensive, applied form. The re- 
habilitation agent cannot evade his 
client, he cannot stall him off and make 
him wait, he cannot merely give advice 
and shut his eyes to the effects of the 
advice. It used to be said of the doctors 
that they buried their mistakes. The 
rehabilitation agent does not get a 
chance to bury, even to side-track his 
advisement mistakes. His clients have 
to be advised satisfactorily and fitted 
satisfactorily into the economic world 
or they will come back and make them- 
selves heard from. 

In the case of these young people 
who fall within the group to be con- 
sidered their educational records can be 
secured, often their intelligence quo- 
tients and the results of other tests. 
Abundant information should be at 
hand to enable the rehabilitation agent 
to classify his applicants. Once they 
are classified the possibilities of each 
group can be marked out readily. 

Much has been said recently about a 
scientific approach to our problems. I 
believe if we were to make a scientific 
classification of the clients in this group 
they could be divided into five major 
types, as follows: 

Type A—The average man, sometimes 
with education even less than 8th grade, 
never with education beyond the first 
year in high school. 

Type B—Somewhat brighter but not 
in the exceptional group, possessing a 
partial high school education or even 
a complete one. 


T C—The bright high school 
graduate, the one for whom a profession 
or preparation involving college train- 
ing is a 

D—tThe special ty with 
oilnak the the satiate ule. such 
as art and music. 

Type E—The rare case of the bright 
but quite uneducated person who ioe 
been kept out of school almost entirely 
because of the severity of disability. 

In connection with the first class, 
Type A, I believe the experience of all 
the rehabilitation offices is rich in ex- 
amples. It is a type that probably pre- 
sents the maximum difficulty. Perhaps 
occasionally among the older examples 
there are instances where theseareeasy to 
rehabilitate because they are so readily 
satisfied with any routine job to which 
they can be directed. But in the younger 
group these are the maddening clients 
with whom one can have an hour’s 
conversation and not extract a glimmer 
of an idea as to what direction their 
interest takes or what lines would be 
most suitable. There is an excellent 
description of this =* Walter B. 
Pitkin’s new book, ‘The Psychology 
of Achievement’’ where it is described 
under the name of “‘Henry Middleton 
of Middletown’’. The characteristics 
which Mr. Pitkin lists are as follows: 
‘First he lacks a clear and powerful 
urge to accomplish something notable. 
Second, he lacks superior persistence, a 
thing which was clearly disclosed in 
his school record. Third, he has no 
marked faith in himself. Fourth, he has 
never manifested a high capacity for 
self improvement. Fifth, his energies 
are not great enough to sustain him in 
long, tremendous drives. Sixth, he has 
no high enthusiasms, no devotions, no 
passions. Seventh, he lacks all intellec- 
tual —— Eighth, he is endowed 
with no marked dexterity of eye, hand, 
tongue, or body. Ninth, he hasn't a 
trace of creative imagination.’’ As Pit- 
kin says, “‘his dullness pervades even 
in his Land O’ Dreams. He has had one 
or two nightmares in his life as a result 
of over-eating.”’ 





Pitkin’s description of the vocational 
abilities of Henry Midddleton is ex- 
ceptionally illuminating. “‘In a word, 
he lacks every one of the traits which 
contribute most heavily to achieve- 
ment. Were he living in the days of 
Benjamin Franklin, he would succeed 
in a few vocations most closely resemb- 
ling the carpenter's. But in our day, he 
might succeed —, well in hundreds 
of jobs which have been simplified by 
machinery or else by skillful staff or- 
ganization. It has been estimated that 
Henry might perform passably well the 
duties of seven out of every ten jobs now 
available in the United States. This 
does not mean that he would like all of 
them. Far from it! It simply means that, 
if he had to shift from one to another, 
in order to make a living, he could 
bring himself to do the work.”’ 

To the general mediocrity of the 
Henry Middletons who come to the 
rehabilitation service we have to add 
the further positive drawback of a per- 
manent physical disability. This will 
cut down very greatly the opportuni- 
ties for Henry, particularly in the field 
of routine jobs at machinery. Such jobs 
are all in factories and modern industry 
has tended to discriminate against the 
physically handicapped. To a very 
great extent the problem of handling 
Henry’s type is a problem of securing 
suitable placements. If his type is ever 
to be handled adequately by the reha- 
bilitation service it will be necessary to 
strengthen and enlarge the placement 
end of our activities. There will not be 
so much difficulty in handling the 
Henry Middletons who come to us in 
the later years, after they have been 
dubbing around from one job to another 
for a long time so their characteristics 
will man out clearly. The largest num- 
ber of mistakes are likely to be made 
with the younger Henry Middletons, 
those who come to us immediately after 
or within a few years after, ending 
their school years. 

I have little doubt that many of 
these form a goodly percentage of the 
unsuccessful training cases we under- 
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take. The only safety in dealing with 
them will consist of a more careful ex- 
amination of their school history and a 
checking of their leisure time uses. 
When we find that mediocrity appears 
in everything they have ever done we 
will be wise to avoid the mistake of 
trying to confer skills upon them. 

Type B, you will recall, consists of 
those who are somewhat brighter than 
Type A but not in the exceptional group. 
They will usually have had a partial 
high school education and sometimes 
even a complete one. They supply us 
with the great bulk of our training 
cases. These are the disabled young 
people who can take vocational courses 
involving definite skills. They are the 
ones we train in linotype, in watch re- 
pair, in auto mechanics, in commercial 
work and the like. Their advisement 
does not present the initial obstacle 
which we found in connection with 
Type A. 

A great many of this type will dis- 
close a hobby or a definite interest or 
something significant in the way of 
leisure time uses. Of course the remain- 
der who do not show any pronounced 
bent will still present a considerable 

roblem. However, the compensating 
eevee is found in the existence of a con- 
siderable degree of ability which will 
carry them through in the line even- 
tually chosen, provided they have not 
been forced into something for which 
they have a positive dislike. These 
doubtful ones will be fit subjects for 
aptitude tests and tryouts. 

Turning to Type C, we will find a 
group who frequently are not so much 
trouble to advise or to train but who 
are a perplexity to us because of the 
cost of the training. This type comprises 
the bright high school graduates, the 
kind for whom a profession or prepara- 
tion involving college training is the 
ideal goal. I suspect that if the rehabil- 
itation work were adequately financed 
and were covering the greater part of 
the field that it ought to cover the 
amount spent upon this exceptional 
type would not seem excessive because 
they would not constitute an undue 
proportion of the total. At present, 
however, the tendency is for all of this 
type to come to our notice while the 
types that are not so well endowed tend 
to remain in obscurity. 

For sometime there has been the 
feeling in rehabilitation circles that 
since the rehabilitation agency could 
10t finance the entire four years of a 
college course it is not advisable to 
indertake any of it. I believe, however, 
that this is a mistaken viewpoint and 
hat in states where the cost of this 
‘raining is high the plan should still 
be considered of giving part of it and 
endeavoring to organize the rest. Nearly 
every college has a certain number of 

sholarships available as well as means 
of helping students either to earn. or 


finance their maintenance. It would 
seem to me that the rehabilitation ser- 
vice has as clear-cut a duty in connec- 
tion with the bright student as in con- 
nection with the dull one. 

It should be remembered too if a 
disabled person can be helped into a 
profession or a calling which requires 
college education he will get out of the 
class where the competition is keenest 
and will have a much greater opportuni- 
ty to succeed. Careful advisement is as 
necessary with this type as with any of 
the others. Even though they have 
shown pronounced abilities in high 
school it does not prove that the voca- 
tion for which they had a predilection 
is the logical one. Most high school 
students, and a great many high school 
teachers, have very inadequate ideas as 
to the requirements even for some of the 
better known professions. Probably the 
profession about which there is the 
greatest misunderstanding is law. In 
our state we have been heading off 
quite a number who had acquired al- 
most an obsession they ought to enter 
the law. The origin of it was usually 
success in a high school debate. We 
have had a hard time disabusing them 
of the idea that the practice of law is 
chiefly a matter of debating but is 
instead a hard boiled business propo- 
sition involving most of the unpleas- 
ant features that the introverted type 
of student would like to avoid. 

Some of these applicants have been 
sidetracked into journalism, some into 
professional work, or applied psycholo- 
gy, some into statistical work and 
various other lines which were more 
suited to them. 

The ministry is another vocation 
which presents special difficulties to the 
rehabilitation agent, but for a different 
reason. The principle of a of 
church and state makes it difficult for 
a public agency to train with public 
funds a candidate for the ministry of 


‘any particular sect. The objection does 


not apply so strongly when the train- 
ing given is the preliminary training in 
such things as sociology, and public 
speaking, and is given at a public in- 
stitution. However, the strange thing 
about the applicants for the ministry is 
that only very rarely have any of Type 
C been among them. The kind of dis- 
abled person who ordinarily tries to 
induce the rehabilitation agency to 
train him for the ministry is the kind 
that belongs to Type B and even some- 
times to Type A. This is due to the 
survival of the feeling that the princi- 
pal thing needed for the ministry is 
inspiration rather than intellectual prep- 
aration. There is hardly a year when we 
do not have two or three of this “‘hell 
bent for Heaven’’ variety that try to 
get their education from the rehabili- 
tation agency without being able to 
show anything in the nature of quali- 
fications to become spiritual guides for 
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any portion of a community in modern 
America. 

Much has already been said of the 
necessity for keeping an eye on expenses 
when advisement is given which re- 
quire a college course for its fulfillment 
and a special danger is incurred when 
training is assumed for the first part of 
a college course. In many instances of 
other types of training when a partial 
course is taken and the training is 
broken a rehabilitation can be salvaged 
out of the case anyhow because the 
occupation into which the trainee is 
put, or eventually drifts, is such so as 
to have a carry-over from the training. 

In the first part of most college 
courses this is not so. Colleges unfor- 
tunately are still worshiping so much 
at the shrine of medieval education 
which was first intended for a monk 
and later for a gentleman, or else they 
are so obessed with the faculty psychol- 
ogy and believe their courses should 
be chiefly to strengthen the various 
mental faculties that the first two years 
of the typical college course as a rule 
have little, if any, vocational content. 
It is greatly to be desired that this situa- 
tion be remedied, but as many a lance 
has been broken with the reactionaries 
on this subject with no avail a marked 
change is not to be hoped for very soon. 
The situation not only results in loss to 
the rehabilitation service as clients 
break training but also tends to make 
the training more difficult for those 
who stick it out. The student is eager 
for contact with life but he is wearied 
and restive under the abstract training 
that is usually offered him. It puts too 
much of an obstacle in the way of at- 
tainment of learned callings, even for 
the bright students. 

I should not leave the impression 
that all of the persons belonging to 
Type C are going to be directed to occu- 
pations requiring college training. 
Other features will enter, principally, 
to be sure, the question of maintenance. 
Quite a number of our high grade appli- 
cants who take business college courses 
are of college caliber but have to be 
satisfied with the occupations which 
require less preparation because they 
have not the means to take care of 
themselves through a prolonged period 
of training. 

When we take up type D we come to 
another of the factors that keep a reha- 
bilitation agent's life from being a hap- 
py one. These are the persons with 
special abilities along aesthetic lines. 
The most abundant examples are those 
who aspire to be artists or musicians. | 
am certain that none of us, before he 
became a rehabilitation worker, reali- 
zed how wide-spread is the existence, 
or the meee existence, of ability 
along these lines. Perhaps the preten- 
tions in the art field are more numerous 
and more assertive than those in the 
music field. After some of these inter- 
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views I have been inclined to vision a 
time when the whole world will re- 
semble the mythical Portugasse island 
where the people make their living by 
taking in each others washings. I can 
see everyone in the world an artist and 
making his living by selling his prod- 
ucts to th: others. 

Certainly in this field accurate and 
impartial tests of the existence of spe- 
cial ability are absolutely necessary. I 
am even disposed to believe that it 
should not be enough for us that the 
tests disclose ability but it should be 
required they show unusual ability. We 
should take much the same attitude in 
regard to music. Here we have the Sea- 
shore test available if the applicant 
does not live at too remote a place. 
There are two decided drawbacks to 
training in music; one is the great 
amount of unemployment in that field 
at present and the other is the excessive 
cost of the training. Both of these 
should be powerful motives in bring- 
ing about extremely careful advisement 
of applicants. 

In regard to Type E it will not be 
necessary to expatiate. The members of 
this group are thos: who-are bright 
but have received almost no education 
because their disabilities have been so 
severe that they have not been sent to 
school. As rehabilitation has been fi- 
nanced in the past it is quite likely we 
have felt we have been unable to do 
anything for these cases and have closed 
them as non-susceptible. They are 
usually quite responsive and if a plan 
can be worked out they frequently have 
the ability and the energy to make good. 

Craft work would often be feasible 
but the difficulties both in finding a 
teacher and in finding a market are 
sometime insurmountable. In these cases 
the problem is more to find anything 
that the disabled person could by any 
stretch of possibility succeed in doing 
than to find out for what their abilities 
are most suited. 

Classification into these five types I 
believe would prove to be quite readily 
feasible. I do not mean to imply that 
the demarkations are always very sharp, 
nor that there are not exceptions. I 
agree with Pitkin that the degree of 
energy will often makea great ion. 
It is possible, for instance, that one 
who might normally fall in Type B 
might, through superior energy or 
driving be able to qualify for a profes- 
sion. lf we could be absolutely sure of 
this we could modify our advisement 
accordingly. But it is a most difficult 
thing to be sure of and the amount of 
money involved in a college education 
is so great that we would be justified 
in directing such a client into the occu- 
pation that seems best suited to his 
type. If he has the drive he can make the 
higher goal himself, later on. 

Having given all this attention to 
classification I wish to admit that after 


all it is only a convenient frame for 
discussing the different problems that 
arise in connection with advisement. 
Essentially advisement is an individual 
thing. Each case will vary, each client 
will call for different treatment. For 
some you will wish to have additional 
psychological tests made, particularly 
Certain aptitude tests. For others the 
factors will be so clear in the history 
that you will not need these. I have 
mentioned in several papers of recent 
years that I thought a _ personality 
chart would prove a helpful thing in 
advisement. I am still of this opinion 
although I am not clear as to exactly 
the items that should be in such a chart. 
Many of you are familiar with the one 
used by Mr. Hicker in California. I 
recently have had under consideration 
a chart by Professor A. A. Wellck of 
the Duluth Junior College which goes 
into more detail on certain points. 

Mr. Pitkin in his recent book has 
still another method of charting the 
personality. He lists fifty traits and 
arranges them on the circumference of 
a circle. He then plots a graph by 
working out from the center of the 
circle. It is an interesting method and I 
would recommend its consideration. 

Finally, after all is said and done, the 
try-out still holds the field as a most 
effective method of arriving at a sound 
occupational choice. In this connection 
I was much interested in an expression 
by Dr. Charles M. Taylor of the Educa- 
tional Records Bureau in a recent letter 
to me. ‘My feeling is that Dr. Stern of 
Hamburg has the right idea as have 
very many schools in England. They 
find the general field of a pupil's capa- 
city and then oes the —_ in contact 
with various kinds of vocational in- 
terests within the reach of that capacity 
to see which one attracts the pupil the 
most. 





THE APPLICATION OF ANALYSIS 
IN REHABILITATION 
TRAINING 


By Cuarzes R. ALLEN 


Educational Consultant Federal Board for 
Vocational Education 


At the beginning, I should like to 
congratulate those engaged in rehabili- 
tation work on what has already been 
accomplished. The period of experi- 
ments is coming to a close. Necessary 
procedures have been fairly well iden- 
tified and agreed to. Speaking as an 
outsider, it seems to me now that two 
things face the rehabilitation workers. 
First, that of extending the service so 
that it is possible to serve all of those 
disabled people who can be benefited b 
the service, and second, to give consid- 
eration to matters of efficiency. “Like 
all new work the first problem has been 
to get the job done somehow. After 
ways and means of dcing the job have 
become fairly established, comes the 


> 


question of how the work can be carried 
on with an equal degree of efficiency 
but with the minimum expenditure of 
time, energy and money. I believe that 
rehabilitation is now beginning to enter 
upon the stage. 

In rehabilitation work, methods of 
analysis can play an important part if 
intelligently used. Hence, 1 have been 
very glad of this opportunity to present 
to you the two types of analysis which 
seem to me likely to be of the greatest 
value. 

Vocational training forms one neces- 
sary step in the chain of contacting, 
diagnosing, prescribing, training, and 

lacing. From the standpoint of train- 
ing alone, which is all that this paper 
considers, it seems to me that the a 
bilitation agent has three responsibili- 
ties: ; 

1. To check as to progress since each 
individual will progress through 
the various jobs comprising the 
occupation for which ke has been 
trained, according to his native 
ability, his past experience, and 
other functioning factors. 

2. To check as to the quality of the 
training; that is, the degree to 
which the training as he secured 
it is the best training to fit him 
for the occupation, as indicated 
by the prescription. 

3- To check on the efficiency of the 
training. By efficiency is meant 
securing the desired results with 
a minimum expenditure of time, 
energy and money, and the term 
is used here in the same sense 
that it would be used by any 
engineer. 

In discharging these responsibilities 
several kinds of analyses can be used to 
advantage. Check as to progress can be 
greatly Pocilitated by use of the job and 
content analysis, while check as to effi- 
ciency can be secured through the ap- 
plication of certain efficiency factors 
which are themselves derived from an 
analysis of the generally known weak 
points in vocational training. Quality 
of training, or its operating efficiency 
must at the present time be determined 
very largely by the occupational stand- 
ing of the training agency, although 
theoretically it should be possible to 
evaluate it through the use of suitable 
selected factors. Unfortunately, at the 

resent time, such factors have not yet 
Sons developed. 


Jos ANALysiIs 

Any occupation can be broken down 
into a series of jobs which are recog- 
nized within the occupation, and each 
of these jobs in turn can be broken 
down into a series of subsidiary divi- 
sions which may be termed operations 
although they are sometimes terme 
skills. The term ‘job analysis’ is com 
monly applied to the result of such : 
breaking down of individual jobs int: 
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operations or skills. These operations r 
be still further subdivided into what R 
may be termed operating points, and 
operating points may in turn be classi- 
fied as either mechanical or human. 

In practically all jobs we have a 
partnership between the tool or machine 
and the worker. The analysis into clas- 
sified operating points is frequently of 
value, as showing what portion of the 
work necessary to the doing of the job 
is carried on by the worker and hence 
becomes content training. The machine 
is already trained to do its part; the 
worker has to be trained to do his part. 


CoNTENT ANALYSIS 


The purpose of content analysis is to 
secure an accurate inventory of the re- 
lated technical content which would be 
included in any given training course. 
This content is usually classified under 


esident on the New York Central 
ailroad, wishing to improve the morale 
of the operating force, issued instruc- 
tions that there should be dug up the 
oldest employee on the foc toes 

time, it was reported that a certain Mr. 
Dugan had been in the employ of the 
railroad for over 40 years. A dinner 
attended by the high officials of the 
company was organized in New York, 
Mr. Dugan was brought down from 
his job, and dressed up in the “‘soup and 
fish*’ in which he was exceedingly un- 
comfortable and was given the place of 
honor at the dinner. At the proper time, 


. In due 


the vice president made a speech ex- 


certain headings. The accompanying 


chart shows a section of the analysis of 


certain type jobs in the machinist’s 
trade, taken from Bulletin No. 52, 


Federal Board for Vocational Education. 


Evidently such an analysis can be 
used to great advantage in checking the 


degree to which the learner is being 
given the actual functioning related 
content of the occupation for which he 
is being trained. One of the great 


dangers, particularly in placement train- 


ing, is that the learner will be taught 
skills, but will not be taught related 


technical content. This situation is well 


illustrated by the alleged story of Mr. 


Dugan. The story goes that a new vice 


tolling the fidelity of the operating 
force, and pointed to Mr. Dugan as a 
shining example of fidelity to the in- 
terests of the company and, according 
to the story, the following: dialogue 
occured : 


“Mr. Dugan, how long have you 


“Over 40 years.”’ 


worked for this railroad?”’ 


““You have worked over 40 years for 


the railroad?”’ 


“‘T have, sir.’ 


‘“Now, gentlemen, here is Mr. Dugan 


who for over 40 years has faithfully 
performed the duties of his job. Let 
that be an example to all of us. Mr. 
Dugan what is your job? 


“When the train comes in, I takes my 


hammer and I goes down the line and 
I hits every wheel a crack.” 


“And you have done that for 40 


_ years?” 


ao lle 


“By the way, Mr. Dugan, why do 
you hit those wheels?”’ 

““Darned if I know.”’ 
Now it might be said that Mr. Dugan 
was well trained in skill, but distinctly 
lacking in related technical knowledge. 


INSTITUTIONAL VS. PLACEMENT TRAINING 


I think it will be found in general 
that in institutional training there is a 
likelihood of better training on the tech- 
nical side than on the skill side, whereas 
in gang training the weak spot is 
liable to occur in he technical side of 
the training; hence, the content analy- 
sis of the type shown in the chart can 
be very effectively utilized, particularly 
in placement training as a hark on the 
degree to which the traince is actually 
being given the functioning technical 
knowledge which he should get in 
order to be an intelligent and competent 
worker in the occupation for which he 
is being trained. 


SaMPLE OF Jos ANALYsIS 


As a sample of the method of pro- 
cedure in making such analysis, let us 
take such a job as “‘Lighting a pipe.”’ 
The job analysis would go somewhat 
as follows: 

Operation 1. Reach into pocket. 

2. Grasp box. 

3. Withdraw box. 

4. Turn box into position 
for opening. 

5. Push box out of case. 

6. Grasp match. 

7. Close box. 





CHART No. M—5. 


ANALYSIS OF MACHINIST'S TRADE. 


(Progression factors: Complexity, number of operations, and fear.) 
MILLING—PLAIN AND UNIVERSAL MILLER 





Check- 


level. 


_ 


ne 


ws 





Type job specifications. 


Removingstock, roughmill- 
ing plain cutter on C. I. or 
brass (no oil). Machine is 
set for speed, feed, and 
depth of cut, fixture for 
holding work set up and 
machine oiled by instruc- 
tor; cutter on. 


Milling to accurate depth, 
using vertical micrometer 
screw for depth cut. 
Width of cut limited to 
width of cutterand depth 
of cut limited to the 
amount that can be taken 
atonecut. Mansetscutter 
and oils machine. Mate- 
rial, cast iron or brass, 
work held in fixture. 


Milling toaccurate depths, 
requiring more than one 
cut and to widths greater 
than the width of cutter 
used, including overlap- 





Objective. 


Man can operate the ma- 
chine on light work call- 
ing for no accuracy as to 
dimensions. He can 
start and stop the ma- 
chine, put in the work 
and take it out. 


Mancan doany job calling 
for a single cut to the or- 
dinary limits of accu- 
racy of the machine. 
He can take care of his 
machine and set his ma- 
chine for estimated 
feeds by guess. He can 
do this class of work on 
cast iron or brass. 


Man can do any kind of a 
job of plain milling on 
any ordinary kind of 
metal. He understands 
when to use and when 


Auxiliary information. 


Names of machine parts 
which he has to use, 
tools, operating terms, 
safety precautions, care 
of tools and equipment. 


Additional names of parts 

of machine, names of 
tools, operating terms; 
recognition and some 
knowledge of working 
properties of cast iron 
and brass. Safety pre- 
cautions (shifting belt). 
Additional care of tools 
and equipment due to 
vertical adjustment of 
work. 


Additional terms, names 
of parts connected with 
transverse feed, and care 
of tools and equipment. 
Recognition and knowl- 








Trade mathematics. 


To locate the center of the 
cutter at a given dis- 
tance from a given line. 

Devices: 

(a) By trial and error, 
using steel scale. 

(6) By calipers with- 
out use of scale. 

(c) By use of rule for 
approximate set- 
ting and use of 
trial and error 
by calipers for 
the final adjust- 
ment. 

Linear measurement inch; 
scale divisions to .. inch. 
Decimal equivalents % 
to .. inch by 64ths 
by table. Reading mi- 
crometer, using revolu- 
tion constant. 


Linear measurements. 
Addition of several deci- 
mal readings of scale to 
equal a given dimension. 





Trade drawing. Trade science. 


No drawings. Verbal di- 
rections given by in- 
structor. 


Use of screw to produce 
linear motion; use of 
cone pulley. 


Use of screw for accurate 
measuring. Lubrication; 
use of screw for clamping 
purposes; use of cone pul- 
ley for controlling speed. 
Principle of the universal 
joint and telsecoping 
shaft for driving shafts 
not in line “Blacklash.” 


Taking off linear dimen- 
sions from single view 
sketch which shows the 
shape of the job. 


Use of gears to change rela- 
tive r. p. m.; use of cut- 
ting lubricants. 
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8. Hold box in striking 
sition. 

g. Hold match in striking 
position. 

10. Strike match. 

11. Match lights. 

12. apy match to pipe. 

13. Tobacco ignites. 

14. Puff. 


This job, therefore, consists of some 14 
operations which of course are usually 
performed unconsciously. Of these, two, 
the lighting of the match and the ig- 
niting of the tobacco, would be mech- 
anical. The others would be human. 
Hence, if I were teaching this job I 
would have to see that the proper 
skill was secured on 12 out of the 14 
operations. 
TecHnicaL ConTtENT ANALYSIS 

Taking the same job, I find that I 
have to know the construction of the 
box, how to hold it so that the — 
top of the box will be up so the matches 
will not spill out. I have to know which 
end of the match is the striking end 
and which part of the box has the ig- 
niting compound on it. These items 
would be included in the technical 
knowledge which goes with that job. 
This technical knowledge could, of 
course, be classified under such headings 
as science, mathematics, drawing, etc., 
as indicated on the char. for the anal- 
ysis of machine shop work. 


Meruops oF SecurING ANALYSIS 

In the carrying out of these analyses 
several methods of varying efficiency 
have been developed. The first may be 
called the observation method, where 
the analyst observes an expert worker 
and from his observation determines 
skills and technical content. This is the 
least efficient method. As a matter of 
fact, it is doubtful if it has any actual 
value. The second method consists in 
having the analyst himself master the 
job. This is undoubtedly a highly effi- 
cient method but also very expensive. 
The third method consists in making 
it possible for the analyst to sit down 
with a group of occupationally compe- 
tent workers and secure from them the 
information necessary for the making 
of the analysis. This is practically the 
most efficient method and it is the one 
which is now generally in use by the 
Federal Board in the making of analyses. 


AUXILIARY INFORMATION 


In addition to the specific technical 
content there is usually certain other 
information which is a direct asset but 
which does not always apply specifi- 
cally to any one job but does apply in 
the practice of the occupation. Assum- 
ing that the occupation in question is 
that of the pipe smoker and using the 
illustration above, I would have to 
know the appearance of various kinds 
of matches such as the safety ,the ne 
and the so-called ‘‘eight-day’’ matc 


I would have to know that the head of 
a match is liable to fly and burn the 
hand. The first might be classified as 
knowledge of stock and the second, as 
a safety precaution. It is customary in 
content analyses to list out not only 
the directly functioning content on 
each job which, if secured for all jobs, 
constitutes the specific technical con- 
tent of the occupation, but also to 
make an inventory of the auxiliary in- 
formation under such general hendlings 
as “Knowledge of stock’’, ‘‘Safety 
precautions’, ‘‘Names of tools and 
other pieces of equipment’, ‘‘Knowl- 
edge of working a of ma- 
terial’’ (safety match, snap match, 8- 
day match), etc. The complete list of 
classification headings as usually used 
in Federal Board work is as follows: 

Drawing 

Mathematics 

Occupational intelligence 

Occupational terms 

Occupational science 

Knowledge of materials 

Safety oe 

Care of tools and equipment 


ErriciENCY OF TRAINING 


The efficiency of any specific voca- 
tional training course is determined by 
two things. First, the efficiency of the 
administrative set up or, if you like, 
the character of the machine which 
has been set up for getting the job 
done. This may be called the admini- 
strative efficiency. Any administrative 
set up immediately limits the maximum 
possible efficiency. Granting, however, 
any degree of efficiency as controlled by 
administration, the actual operating 
efficiency cannot exceed that limited by 
the administrative efficiency and, as a 
matter of fact, they always fall below 
it to a degree determined by the charac- 
ter of the personnel and their equip- 
ment for doing the work. For the pur- 
pose of measuring the efficiency of the 
administrative set up of a given course, 
there have been set up certain evaluat- 
ing factors. These factors when worded 
in terms of vocational rehabilitation 
are as follows: 


Factors for Evaluating Specific Vocational 
Rehabilitation Program* 


A. A specific vocational rehabilita- 
tion program will be efficient 
in proportion as the individual 
is able to master the instruction 
and is able to practice success- 
fully the occupation at the close 
of his training. 

B. The subject matter to be taught 
must be such as directly func- 
tions in the special occupation 
for which the rehabilitant is 
being vocationally trained. 


*Modified from factors given in *‘ Efficiency 
in Vocational Education’’, Wright and 
Allen. “ 


» 


C. Instructors must have been occu- 
pationally trained in the occu- 
pation which they are employed 
to teach and should be familiar 
with the elements of the effec- 
tive use of teaching procedures, 
methods and devices. 

D. Individual instruction should be 
provided wherever necessary to 
the progress of any rehabili- 
tant. 

E. Each individual rehabilitant 
should be permitted to progress 
as rapidly as his or her ability 
will permit and exploitation of 
the rehabilitant should be 
prevented. 

F, Effective rehabilitation training 
can best be given on real jobs. 


G. All subject matter and training 
should be arranged so far as 
possible under working condi- 
tions in an order based upon a 
recognition of learning difficul- 
ties. 

H. The rehabilitant while being 
trained should be placed in an 
occupational atmosphere and 
environment. 


I. All instruction and training should 
be based upon prevailing occu- 
pational standards. 

J. Repetitive training in the various 
occupations should be given 
such as will enable the rehabili- 
tant to begin work on a basis 
of full competence on the par- 
ticular job or level for which he 
is being trained. 

K. Efficient provision should be made 
for placement and follow-up of 
rehabilitants subsequent to the 
completion of their training. 


L. Whether trained institutionally or 
by placement, efficient use 
should be made of educational 
procedures, methods and devices 
with regard to (1) character of 
the teaching job, (2) charac- 
teristics of the individual, and 
(3) the working conditions. 


According to the degree to which 
any given set up for or ee. voCca- 
tional training to a rehabilitant meets 
these factors to a maximum degree, we 
have administrative efficiency. These 
factors have been very largely tried out 
in various fields of vocational educa- 
tion with very satisfactory results and 
there would appear to be no reason 
why a rehabilitation agent cannot ap 
ply these same factors to either institu 
tional or placement training. A descrip 
tion of the detailed procedure in makins 
such an efficiency survey will be foun 
in ‘‘Efficiency in Vocational Education 
by Wright and Allen. It will suffice her : 
merely to point out that using thes: 
factors or similar factors and followin ; 
procedures outlined in that book, 
rehabilitation agent will readily d:- 
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termine the relative degree to which 
the particular way in which rehabili- 
tation training being provided for a 
given rehabilitant is or is not reason- 
ably efficient. 


A VISION 
Neue M. WIncHEsTER 
Washington, D. C. 


Sometime between midnight and dawn, 
when ghostly visions come as unwel- 
come guests and sit beside the restless 
sleeper, I dreamed I stood beside a 
mighty chasm, riven by some convul- 
sion of nature, whose distant walls 
seemed to pierce the somber skies. 


Venturing timidly to the brink I looked 
into its depths and saw with horror, 
borne upon the crest of the rushing 
torrent were maimed and blind, swept 
with piteous cries for help. 


One held aloft a mangled, bloody stump; 
his family, little ragged, famished chil- 
dren clung to him; a mother lifted her 
crippled child in silent appeal; a man 
with blinded eyes; and so they were 
carried by on the crest of the torrent. 


I turned away sick at heart and plucked 
the sleeve of a passer-by. ‘‘What is 
this’’ I said, and he answered ‘‘It is the 
River of Desolation. It has borne its 
freight of human wreckage since the 
memory of man’’. He paused and said 
“There is a legend po once many 
thousands of years ago a man walked 
among these people and healed them, 
but this is almost forgotten.’’ He turned 
away. 


Again I resumed my contemplation of 
the pitiful human freight. 


Suddenly I seemed to feel a presence be- 
side me, turning I beheld a gracious and 
benign figure, ample of proportions and 
bearing upon her serene brow the seal 
of motherhood of nations. 


i said, ‘‘Art thou of earth?’ She pointed 
to her breast across which was written 


“REHABILITATION.” 


She spread her arms with a gesture of 
infinite love and pity over the thronged 
waves of the River of Desolation. The 
chasm was filled with light. The crip- 
pled and blind climbed the steep ascent 
and joined the passing throng with 
happy faces. 


I awoke: —The sun was shining in my 
window—a blind beggar led by a little 
dog passed by. 

















NEW WILEY BOOKS 


A 


THE ROOTS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


By Wixt1aM P. Szars, Jr., Instructor of Mathematics, 
Marquand School 


A survey of the Origins of Trade and Industrial Education found in Industry, Education, 
Legislation and Social Progress. The book not only presents a history of the vocational 
movement, but also a study of industrial and educational evolution. Price $2.75. 


THE YOUNG MAN IN BUSINESS 


By Howard L. Davis, Director of Technical Employment 
and Training, New York Telephone Company 


A stimulating discussion of the peculiarities and opportunities of business life. Concrete 
suggestions are made as to the best ways of getting into business and the pitfalls and diffi- 
culties to be avoided. The advice is sound and is told in an authoritative and convincing 


manner. Price $2.00. 


Vv 


Other Recent Books of Interest 


Foundations of Radio 
By Rupo.ps L. Duncan, formerly President 
of RCA Institutes, Inc. 


This book, by the senior author of the famous 
Duncan and Drew Radio Books, presents in a 
simple and intelligent manner, the fundamentals 
of electricity and allied subjects which must be 
first understood before a comprehensive 
knowledge of Radio can be expected. The book 
presents a sound knowledge of “the essentials” 
which form an excellent stepping-stone to 
a comprehensive understanding of the subject. 
Price $2.50. 


Essentials of Electricity 
A Second Edition 

By W. H. Trimsre, Professor of Electrical 
Engineering and Industrial Practice, Mass- 
achusetts Institute of Technology. 
The book has served for eighteen years to the 
extent of more than 133,000 copies. This new 
second edition brings the book up to date and 
includes all of the changes which progress has 
made. 
This introductory textbook for the school and 
shop, introduces the modern electron theory, 
to explain the action of such appliances as the 
vacuum tube with its application to radio and 
wire communications, and to rectifier circuits. 
Price $2.00. 


Perspective Simplified 

By Epwin D. Hoyt, Teacher of Industrial 
Drawing, Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 
This is an unusually clear and understandable 
book. The problems are stated concisely— 
technical terms are not introduced until the 
last quarter of the book—frequent paragraphs 
of information, giving a more general view of 
the subject, will appeal to all teachers of 
drawing. Price $1.50 


4 


Principles and Problems 
of Aircraft Engines 

By Minor M. FArveicu, Shop Instructor 
at Banning High School, Wilmington, Cali- 
fornia. 


This book will appeal to teachers and students 
in aeronautical courses. It presents in non- 
technical form the essential information on the 
servicing of aircraft engines. Numerous illus- 
trations and photographs are included and an 
excellent glossary of aircraft engines. Price 
$3.00. 


Hand Composition 

By Huco Jann, Department of Printing, 
Wentworth Institute. 
This is a complete treatise on the art and 
practice of setting type by hand. The subject 
is covered completely and thoroughly and an 
amazing amount of information on practices 
and processes have been included. The book 
is readable—an intensely interesting history 
of the invention of typography and some 
excellent notes on the pre-typographic block 
books and early manuscripts add to its interests. 
Price $3.50. 


The Fundamentals of the 
Woodworking Trades 

By Joun F. Rem, Head of the Woodworking 
Department, Gorpon H. Hicorns, Head of 
the Academic Department, both of Peckham 
Vocational School. 


This book contains material never before 
published in textbook form, covering the 
fundamentals of carpentry, joinery and 
cabinet-making. Both the material and the 
illustrations have been carefully selected from 
a mass of data accumulated by the authors 
during more than a decade of teaching. Price 
2.75. 


John Wiley & Sons, Inc., NEW YORK 
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Book REVIEWS 


FUNDAMENTALS OF RADIO 
By Rupo.px L. Dunzan 
John Wiley & Sons $2.50 


This book by the President of R.C.A. 
Institute deals with the fundamentals 
of electricity as they are the foundation 
of a complete understanding of radio. 
The book makes no attempt to discuss 
radio, but as the author states in the 

reface—'‘Years of teaching experience 
on, beyond all question of a doubt, 
proven to the author that the difficulty 
students encounter in their efforts to 
master technical and scientific subjects 
is met at the beginning in elementary 
stages.”’ 

This book then is to be used as an 
introduction to the study of radio. 


ESSENTIALS OF ELECTRICITY 
By W. H. Timaiz 
John Wiley & Sons 
$2.00 


This is the second and revised edition 
of the excellent text on electrical theory 
by this author. The book was origi- 
nally written 18 years ago. In the present 
edition the new theories and practices 
as regards electrical work have re- 
placed the old ones. The book is well 
illustrated and forms an excellent book 
for reference or class work in theory. 

G. K. Wells. 


MECHANICAL DRAWING BOOK III. 
By Boccy-DeNZLER AND WALTER 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
$.60 


This is a problem text containing the 
series of drafting projects as listed in 
book one and two. Its aim is to provide 
a constructive series of drafting projects 
for the metal trades field. 


COLD METAL WORKING 
By E. Perry Van Leuren 
McGraw-Hill $2.25 


This new book is written as a series 
of progressive jobs in cold metal. 


Considerable space has been given to 
an explanation of the tools and ma- 
chines needed. This explanation is 
carried through the book in con- 
nection with the project on which it 
will first be used. 

Specifications for the jobs are in- 
cluded except in the case of the length 
of metal needed. This has been omitted 
purposely so that the worker may get 
practice in figuring stock. 

Tools, processes and projects are all 
Sinaesnaid. The book would make an 
excellent text for cold metal courses. 


Geo. K. Wells. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF WOODWORK- 
ING TRADES 


John Wiley & Sons 
Reid and Higgins 


Fundamentals of Woodworking 
Trades is a textbook that can be put 
into the hands of woodworking students 
to good advantage. 


The text material and the illustrations 
if made available to each student will 
enable the woodworking teacher to do 
a better job with large classes. 


Practical full size cuts of nails and 
screws are available—also many pic- 
tures that will enable a student to work 
independently of his instructor in an 
intelligent way. 


The tendency among woodworking 
teachers is to make increased use of text- 
material and this book deserves a place 
among the best. 

H. G. McComb. 





At the Convention 


Visitors to the New York convention 
will find many new publications of 
interest on display at the booth of 
John Wiley om Sons, Inc. Of special 
ee to those engaged in industrial 
education is Howard Lee Davis’ ‘‘The 
Young Man in Business.’’ The word 
‘‘industry’’ might easily be substitued 
for ‘“‘business’’ and still retain the 
meaning of the author. Mr. Davis as 
Director of Technical Employment and 
Training for the New York Telephone 
Company is ideally suited to advise 
young men as to what they may expect 
when they leave school to go to work. 
For the teacher who wants the back- 
ground of Vocational Education, no 
book is better suited than Sears’ ‘‘Roots 
of Vocational Education."’ Inelectricity, 
there is good news for the teacher who 
is strong for ‘‘Gimbie’’. A brand new, 
uptodate edition of the ‘‘Essentials’’ 
is now available. Duncan’s **Founda- 
tions of Radio’’ will be found well 
suited to courses in electricity groom- 
ing the student for a future in radio. 
Other books for every variety of course 
in industrialeducation, home economics, 
and agriculture are on display. And 
one more word of advice—don’t fail 
to look up the books of Director J. C. 
Wright and C. R. Allen. Every super- 
visor should know these books—like- 
wise those by Professor Theodore 
Struck of Pennsylvania State College. 
If you want to be uptodate and on to 
your job include the Wiley booth in 
your wanderings about the exhibits. 























GREGG 
BOOKS.. 


Will aid in the solution 
of your commercial edu- 
cation problems. 


The Gregg series of 
commercial education 
textbooks covers the field 
—from the junior high 
school to the college and 
the university. 


The Gregg commercial 
education series includes 
basic books, supplemen- 
tary materials, tests and 
teachers’ guides for every 
commercial subject. 


Send to our nearest 
office for complete list 
of publications. 
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FINDING THE NEEDS OF THE 
WORKING GIRL IN THE RURAL 
DISTRICT AND MEETING THESE 


Continued from Page 31 


How many members in your family? 
Their ages? 

Do you sell cream, butter, eggs? 

Who does the dairy work in your 
home? 

How do you use your “‘butter and 
egg’’ money? 

What are your own jobs at home? 

What vegetables do you use often? 
and many others of a similar nature. 


These questions and the comments 
and discussions they raised were very 
enlightening. I had seen that many of 
the girls were underweight and about 
three were overweight. The questions 
based on diet revealed the reasons for 
some of these cases. I learned that the 
girl with the baby was living with her 
parents because she just couldn't get all 
her own work done and take care of the 
baby at the same time although her 
husband was away from home most of 
the week. The baby was not gaining as 
she should. Most of the girls were dis- 
contented in their homes. They were 
eager to rp! their mothers whenever 
they could but the work seemed so 
hopelessly endless. Their appreciation 
of their homes was rather half-hearted. 
They were very hospitable but some- 
times rather shy of their guests. For 
their younger brothers and sisters they 
assumed a great share of responsibility 
but were not always successful in gain- 
ing their cooperation. 

Their needs were quite evident. 1. 
They would certainly be benefited by 
work in health and nutrition in relation 
to the entire family. These girls were 
responsible for very much of the meal 
planning and preparation in their 
homes. They were rather skilled in 


cooking but knew nothing of proper 
nutrition. 2. A knowledge of home 
planning and management would help 
them to rearrange their homes to save 
steps, to arrange their work to save 
time, to arrange their equipment to 
save energy. 3. Child care would be put 
to immediate practical use in their 
dealing with the younger children at 
home. 4. This would lead right into 
social and family relationships. The 
girls needed a clearer insight into the 
significance of the family and a keener 

rception of their own places in the 
amily. Their realization of their re- 
sponsibilities was in most Cases not as 
lacking as was an appreciation of the 
real and vital place they could fill in 
their homes if these responsibilities 
were well met. 5. And because every 
girl is always interested in making her- 
self attractive she should be instructed 
in clothing selection and construction. 

The discovery of the needs is one of 
the easiest of the part time school 
teacher's tasks. The presentation of the 
necessary material is a great deal more 
difficult. There is nothing compulsory 
about attending school for these girls. 
They come when they feel that they 
gain by coming and only then. The 
entire day from 9:00 A. M. until 3:30 
or 4:00 P. M. is spent under the teacher's 
constant supervision. It must be planned 
to promote continued interest and to 
dispel monotony. There must be time 
for very informal talking with the 


girls to give opportunity for their 


voicing their real wants. Through these 
talks the teacher can best see the results 
of her work and also see further possi- 
bilities for its continuance in the fucure. 

One of the greatest difficulties in 
meeting the needs is finding the teacher 
with the necessary knowledge, sym- 
pathy and understanding to fill the 
requirements. 


WHAT THE FOREMAN SHOULD 
KNOW ABOUT MENTAL HYGIENE 


Continued from Page 41 


the most constructive compensation 
possible where it is necessary. I worked 
with a boy for a long time once who 
compensated on the intellectual level 
for physical illness. He never took 
part in athletics, he felt that he was 
too weak and too inferior physically 
to other boys to do this. seed of 
developing himself physically he read 
about great athletes and soldiers and 
day dreamed that he was like them. 
Upon examination it was found that he 
could do a great deal more physically 
than he had ever been led to do, and 
that this extreme compensation was 
not necessary and not particularly 
healthy. Theodore Roosevelt is an 
example of a person who found this 
fact out in some way when he was 
very young. We know that as a young 
man he was very ill and had to go 
West because of lung trouble. He set 
about at that time to develop himself 
physically, and we see the result of 
this effort in many of his character- 
istics and behavior patterns. 


There are many other mechanisms 
that might be described here if time 
would permit. However, I believe that 
the examples I have given you will 
serve to point out this phase of human 
behavior. In summing up we may say 
that if industry is going to make the 
best use of the people Tee whom it is 
responsible, it must consider the physi- 
cal health of the workers, their place- 
ment on the basis of intellectual ability; 
and it must be concerned whether or 
not its workers are having an oppor- 
tunity to live out their lives, to fulfill 
their great needs in desirable and con- 
structive ways. The industrial ex- 
ecutive must keep in mind always that 
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The jollowing announcement came in too late to 
be placed in its proper place in the program. 


Friday forenoon, December 11 


Chairman: Arthur B. Mays 
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R. W. Selvidge, Professor of Industrial Education, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 
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Committee: Roy R. VanDuzee, Chairman 
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West Allis Public Schools, 
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Earl L. Bedell, Associate Director of Vocational Education, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
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George B. Cox, Professor of Industrial Education, 
Oregon State Agricultural College, Corvallis, Oregon. 
William Hunter, Head of the Department of Industrial Edu- 
cation, Ames, lowa. 
Louis V. NewKirk, Industrial Arts Department, Chicago 
Normal College, Chicago, Illinois. 
John J. Metz, Editor of the Industrial Arts and Vocational 
Education Magazine, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Homer J. Smith, Professor of Industrial Education, 
Minneapoiis, Minnesota. 
George K. Wells, State Supervisor of Industrial Education, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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behavior is symptomatic, that nothing 
can be done for the individual by 
merely doing something to his im- 
mediate behavior and his immediate 
symptoms; but that the job lies in 
trying to find out how he is living out 
his life on all sides so that he may 
function most effectively. 
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